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LIBERALISM AND FAITH. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CRISIS IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 


BY W. H. KENT, O.S.C. 


EtGVEN those who are by no means disposed to 
f adopt the pessimism of certain French writers, 
who talk of “two Catholicisms,” must fain con- 

fess that we are apparently passing through a 

Maries period of crisis in which two very different schools 
of theological thought are contending for the mastery. The 
stress of this strife has been specially felt in France, and in the 
field of biblical criticism. But unmistakable traces of its pres- 
ence may be found in many other lands, and the controversy 
covers a wide field of apologetics, philosophy, and historical 
study. 

In the current discussions on these subjects there is, as fin- 
deed there has ever been, room for almost endless varieties of 
opinion. And the divisions among our theological writers gen- 
erally bear more resemblance to the multitudinous groups and 
parties in the French Chamber than to the simpler English sys- 
tem. Yet in most of these domestic controversies it is possible 
to distinguish two main schools of thought, though their char- 
acteristic principles admit of divers degrees and shades and va- 
riations, thus giving rise to the various subordinate groups and 
parties. 

And, without attempting to press the analogy too far, the 
two parties may be sufficiently described by the nomenclature 
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accepted in English politics. On the one side is the venerable 
school of Conservatives—commentators, theologians, philoso- 
phers, and historians, who cling very closely to al] established 
traditions. Like their brethren in the world of politics, they 
make authority their watchword, they are all for law and order, 
and are ever ready to invoke the unanswerable argument of 
coercion. They may be likened to the provincial doctors in 
Middlemarch, who “‘ stood undisturbed in the old ways.” And 
on the other hand are ranged the more liberal school of crit- 
ical historians and apologists, who would fain have us adopt 
the latest methods of historical research, dealing with the new 
difficulties in a new fashion, and meeting our opponents on 
their own ground and with their own weapons, 

As was only natural, the attention of the public has been 
almost exclusively occupied by certain advanced writers, some 
of whose works or opinions have fallen under ecclesiastical 
censure. And if only for this reason superficial observers may 
possibly suppose that the recent action of the authorities has 
decided the whole question in favor of the more conservative 
party. But those who have some knowledge of the principles 
laid down in such a work as Viva’s classic Theses Damnate 
will readily see the absurdity of this hasty conclusion. Such 
censures must be taken strictly and literally, and the condem- 
nation of excessive laxity is no endorsement of extreme rigor- 
ism. 

On a former occasion it was said, with some truth, that the 
Vatican Council made a clean sweep of the Extreme Right as 
well as the Extreme Left. And in like manner it may possibly 
seem to some of us that if the recent authoritative censures 
are a rebuke to the extremists on one side, they are also in 
some sense a rebuff to the extremists on the other. Be this as 
it may, it is at any rate clear that even if we get rid of ex- 
treme men and extreme opinions we shall still be very far from 
the solution of the problem and the close of all discussion be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberals. We may, if we like, elimi- 
nate all the opinions of Abbé Loisy and let all his books be 
buried in oblivion. But this will scarcely put an end to the 
biblical question or reconcile the divergent views of Pére La- 
grange and Padre Schiffini. 

There is no need to enter into any questions of detail in 
regard to the chief points at issue in the discussion, or to argue 
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the case for either party on its own merits. The object of the 
present paper is pacific rather than polemical. For though it 
were a rash and hopeless enterprise to attempt anything like 
a fusion of the opposing parties, it may be possible, at any rate, 
to relieve the tension and lessen the needless bitterness of cur- 
rent theological controversy. 

It must be freely confessed that the discussion of these ques- 
tions is too often something very different from the peaceful dis- 
putations of an earlier age in which each school was ready to ac- 
knowledge the orthodoxy of the other, or the analogous strug- 
gle between two constitutional parties in secular politics. It is 
rather a case in which the Conservative is prone to regard the 
Liberal as a dangerous revolutionary, a rebel in heart, whose 
action within the walls is a graver peril than the attacks of 
open enemies. And, on the other hand, the Liberal in his 
turn is apt to think of his opponents as a party of obsolete 
obscurantists, swayed by prejudice, blind to the needs of the 
hour, and exercising an intolerable tyranny over the younger 
generation of Catholics. Of course here, as elsewhere, there 
are not wanting some moderate men who would fain adopt a 
middle course and stand like the pathetic figure of Falkland 
“ingeminating peace” between the warring factions. And 
others, again, though taking a more decided line themselves, 
are yet ready to show some sympathy with their opponents, 
and to treat them with courtesy and Christian charity. 

But it would be idle to deny that there are some stern cen- 
sors who feel it their duty to deal with their erring brethren 
in a more rigorous fashion. The literature of the earlier con- 
troversies which raged around the Vatican Council is filled with 
hard sayings and sharp censures of “‘ Liberalism” and ‘“‘ Liberal 
Catholics.” And the same strident note has often been sounded 
of late in books and pamphlets and articles in periodicals. The 
theme, no doubt, admits of almost endless variations. For the 
erring brothers may be met with mild remonstrance, with dig- 
nified rebuke, with sharp censure, with scorn and ridicule, with 
indignant denunciation. 

But though the notes may vary somewhat according to the 
different degrees of guilt on the one hand, or the peculiar char- 
acter and temperament of the accuser, there are, withal, some 
leading ideas that run through most of these pages of polemical 
theology, and they combine to give us a painful picture of the 
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Catholics who have fallen a prey to the delusions of Liberalism. 
It seems that these unfortunate men are wanting, or at any 
rate weak and wavering, in faith. They have little or no rev- 
erence for established and orthodox traditions. They have been 
infected by poisonous infiltrations of Protestantism and Ration- 
alism. They are puffed up by pride, or weighed down by world- 
liness. They are traitors within the walls, ready to make dan- 
gerous and disastrous compromises with the enemy without. 

Let me hasten to add that while, as may be gathered from 
what has been said so far, I cannot accept this as a just ac- 
count of the Liberal position, I have no wish to deny that 
there are real dangers in this direction. For, even apart from 
the fact that we have been warned not only by heated con- 
troversialists but by the voice of authority, the existence of 
some such peril is sufficiently obvious. No one, surely, can 
fail to see that many rash and reckless writers around us preach 
and practice a rationalism which is destructive of all religion 
and all authority. A Catholic engaged in critical research may 
shrink from these excesses, while he welcomes the good work 
done in many fields of learning by Protestant or rationalist 
writers. He may seek, in St. Basil’s phrase, to follow the ex- 
ample of the bee and find honey in the flowers without taking 
the poison. He may remember how much the Fathers learnt 
in Pagan schools, and how the Schoolmen owe not a little to 
the wisdom of Jewish and Muslim masters. But it is well that 
he should frankly recognize that there is a danger of being car- 
ried too far by the influence and example of the new world 
around him. Good and evil are strangely blended together in 
the writings of the new masters, and the student’s attempt to 
seize and assimilate the good must needs be accompanied by 
some danger of adopting the evil. The danger may be safely 
met by taking prudent precautions. But those who doubt its 
existence will scarcely escape it. 

Much the same must certainly be said of the subjective or 
moral dangers. As Jowett justly reminded some too dogmatic 
Liberals, even the youngest among us is not infallible. And it 
is a safe inference that those who are not infallible will some- 
times be mistaken. With the best will in the world, the student 
who sets out on the scientific search for truth will sometimes 
miss his mark. For much of the best scientific work is, strictly 
speaking, experimental; and in this field, at any rate, it is true 
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to say that a man who makes no mistakes will never make 
anything. The biologist may be at fault on a plain point of 
fact, as Huxley himself mistook the nature and origin of “‘ Ba- 
thybius.” And the most careful historical critic may find him- 
self deceived by some spurious document. And apart from 
such external causes of error, he may be misled by an uncon- 
scious bias in favor of a new theory, by a spirit of party, by 
an exaggerated loyalty to a leader whom he delights to follow, 
or by a natural pride in his own knowledge or in the results 
ef his own labors. 

These moral dangers, it may be well to add, are common 
to men of all parties. The pride of heart that makes the hope- 
less heretic is not necessarily or inseparably associated with 
principles of progress and liberty. It is, unhappily, true that 
these things have too often been found together; and the his- 
tory of heresies shows a long list of men who fell away by 
pride in their own learning or acuteness of intellect, hasty re- 
formers who rebelled against the restraint of authority and made 
light of the wisdom of the ages. 

But over against this series of what may be called the ration- 
alizing and revolutionary heretics and schismatics, there are 
others who have erred from an excess of conservatism, men 
whose hasty and unguarded zeal for orthodoxy and for the 
tenets of their own fathers in the faith makes them recoil so 
far from one heresy that they fall into an opposite error. Thus 
a proud and intolerant fanaticism against Nestorianism was the 
origin of the Eutychian heresy. And even when it does not 
have this fatal effect on their belief, pride may still be a very 
present danger to the hunters of heresy. If only for this reason, 
it is well that we should be reminded that the Pharisees were 
the orthodox and conservative party. 

Much the same may be said of the worldliness and laxity 
of morals which, as we all know, is another fruitful source of 
heresy and schism. This laxity and license has often been 
associated with liberalism in religion. 

But have we not heard of the “two bottle orthodox”? 
And is there any reason to suppose that this combination of 
rigidity of doctrine with laxity of life is peculiar to an obso- 
lete school of Anglicanism? No moralist, I suppose, would be 
likely to question these general principles, or to claim that the 
writers of any party are free from human frailty. 
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And it can scarcely be denied that, in point ef fact, here- 
sies, as we have seen, have arisen from widely different causes. 
The straitest stickler for traditional Conservatism may freely 
allow that, after all, it is possible to go too far in this direc- 
tion. Catholics of the Liberal school may yet more readily 
make a like admission on their part, seeing that lapses on this 
side have been more frequent, at least in these latter days, as 
some recent Roman decisions might suffice to show us. And 
indeed this is only what might be expected in an age of Ration- 
alism and Revolution. But it is another matter to admit that 
Liberalism, in the true sense, is something essentially inimical 
to the spirit of faith, that it is due to lukewarmness or indif- 
ference, to some weakness or want of supernatural faith, the 
pie credulitatis affectus. This is so far from being the case that 
it may even be urged with some show of reason that in many 
matters to take what would be called the more liberal line be- 
tokens a deep and enduring faith in Revealed Religion. 

In saying this I have no wish to speak in disparagement of 
the faith of those who take an opposite course and regard all 
that savors of Liberalism with holy horror. On the contrary, 
one may well believe that this excess of caution and conserv- 
atism is due to a genuine zeal for the integrity and purity of 
Revealed Religion, and is a very natural reaction against the 
excesses of the opposite party. In any case, it must be re- 
membered that the mind of man is capable of curious incon- 
sistencies, and it is always hazardous to judge of a man’s faith 
from the logical consequences of his policy or his professed 
opinions. But making this necessary reservation, and looking 
at the matter in the abstract, I certainly think that an exces- 
sive caution or an apparent fear of freedom is not the best and 
most obvious sign of a faith that rests on firm foundations. 
This may be illustrated by the analogous case of an attack on 
a man’s legitimacy or on his personal character. Here, one 
who welcomes a full and free inquiry without fear or favor, 
would surely show more faith, more confidence in the justice 
of his cause, than one who betrays alarm and endeavors to 
burke or limit the discussion. 

It would be presumptuous to criticise the policy of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities in this matter. And those who are apt 
to chafe at checks and restrictions should remember that these 
things are often necessary, especially in the case of the studies 
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of the young or books that are within reach of the general 
reader. For an inquiry, or an argument that is harmless in the 
abstract, may possibly be a source of danger to some classes 
or to individual souls. And in the eyes of the Church the faith 
of the people is, naturally enough, a matter of more moment 
than the freedom and progress of critical science. But it could 
be wished that those who insist on the need of these safe- 
guards were more careful to avoid giving a false impression, 
as though it were not merely a question of the belief of indi- 
viduals, but as if the faith itself had cause to fear the onward 
march of science. 

Of course we all confess that there can be no real conflict 
between Revealed Religion and the philosophy of sound rea- 
son, or the facts of science and history. But this faith does 
not go very far, if we merely mean that our religion agrees 
with the testimony of history and science—when history and 
science have been first cut and fashioned so as to be in agree- 
ment with our religion. For it is obvious that this much, at 
any rate, might be safely said of amy religious system, ¢. g., 
Islam or Mazdeism. And without incurring any suspicion of 
having adopted either of those ancient religions, one may ven- 
ture to say that they will probably prove to be in harmony 
with the history and science and philosophy carefully prepared 
for this purpose by orthodox Mazdean or Muslim masters. 

To the observer, who sees only from the outside, it may 
sometimes seem that Catholics mean no more than this when 
they carefully keep to books composed by pious and orthodox 
persons, and then proclaim that their faith is in harmony with 
history and philosophy and science. But in truth the Catholic 
who has a deep and firm faith in the divine origin of his reli- 
gion means something very much more than this. For he knows 
that whatever may be the case with false or imperfect human 
systems, the religion which comes from God must be in har- 
mony with the real facts of science and with the history that 
really happened; and he has no fear to face the facts. He 
does not ask for an artificial philosophy, or a fettered science, 
or a bowdlerized history. He may rightly recognize the ne- 
cessity that the Church should impose some checks in order to 
safeguard the faith of her little ones. But at the same time he 
is confident that, even among those who pursue their scientific 
and historical studies in unfettered freedom, the results ulti- 
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mately achieved according to the true principles of science will 
be in agreement with Catholic doctrine—though they may pos- 
sibly correct or modify some of the passing opinions of fallible 
theological writers. 

Apart from these graver accusations, there is another ground 
on which Liberalism is naturally open to objections and subject 
to sinister suspicions—to wit, that it savors of novelty. For it 
must be confessed that many of the more Conservative school 
are rather apt to regard everything that is new as something 
dark and dangerous; and one fancies that they must sometimes 
feel perturbed at the prospect of a new heaven and a new earth. 
On the other hand, many of their opponents, partly moved by 
a feeling of impatience with the past and its votaries, will be 
ready to insist that the novelty of the liberal views is really 
one of their main recommendations. But possibly a closer ac- 
quaintance with the work of the old schoolmen and Fathers 
might enable some of us to see the question in a somewhat 
different aspect. 

It will, at any rate, have the oe ren of variety in a dis- 
cussion hitherto marked by a somewhat wearisome iteration, if 
I venture to suggest that there is really more of novelty in 
what is commonly regarded as the ultra- conservative position, 
and that many of those who are roundly condemned as dan- 
gerous innovators and revolutionaries are simply following in 
the footsteps of their fathers. This is no mere paradox, but a 
sober statement’ of fact. If the more liberal writers among us 
are alert to every improvement in current methods of science 
and criticism, if they endeavor to defend or elucidate the an- 
cient doctrines of the faith with weapons or instruments bor- 
rowed from the science and scholarship of their own age, they 
are only doing what was done in earlier days by the great me- 
dizval masters and the Alexandrine Fathers before them. 

Much the same may be said of another charge which is very 
often brought against writers of the more critical and progres- 
sive school—and not only against the more advanced critics like 
M. Loisy, but against such sober and orthodox scholars as Pére 
Lagrange—. ¢., that these misguided men have borrowed ideas 
and arguments from the non-Catholic critics and philosophers 
of Holland and Germany. It may be observed in passing that 
the indebtedness of our Catholic scholars to these external 
sources is sometimes exaggerated; for, even apart from any 
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alien influence, there is a progressive criticism that builds on 
the foundations laid in happier days by such men as Petavius 
and the French Benedictines and Oratorians. 

None the less, it must be confessed that some of our recent 
writers have availed themselves of the work achieved by non- 
Catholic critics and thinkers, whose writings undoubtedly con- 
tain grave errors of doctrine, and can only be used with cau- 
tion by Catholic readers. As I have already had occasion to 
remark, we have good reason to be on our guard against dan- 
gers in this direction. But there is really no need to get in a 
panic, or to raise an alarm about foreign “infiltrations.” And, 
to speak frankly, the peculiar line adopted by some of our 
amiable alarmists is strangely at variance with the principles 
and the practice of our best teachers in the past. 

In these days of dogmatic journalism and amateur Inquis- 
itors, it is idle to complain of the censures so freely passed on 
living writers. But one may be permitted to remind the cen- 
sors that some of the very things they condemn in Catholic 
critics of the present day were done without scruple by the 
early Fathers and the medizval schoolmen. Happily no foolish 
fear of Rabbinical infiltrations kept St. Jerome from seeking the 
aid of Jewish teachers. No narrow pride of orthodoxy forbade 
St. Basil and Gregory the Theologian to profit by the eloquence 
and learning of Libanius. And in like manner, in a later age, 
St Thomas did not disdain to gather in the words of wisdem 
uttered by pagan philosophers and their Moslem commentators. 
Are we to treat these old masters as if they were like the 
Scribes and Pharisees who sat in the chair of Moses? Must 
we receive their doctrine and shun their example? 

It can hardly be maintained that the course pursued by our 
fathers in the past has now become impracticable or unavailing, 
that there is no room for further progress, that there is now 
no truth whatever to be found in the voluminous writings of 
those who are laboring outside the fold of Catholic orthodoxy. 
Hot-headed zealots may be tempted to adopt this attitude of 
uncompromising hostility to all modern criticism and philoso- 
phy. But, unfortunately, this position is perilously akin to a 
theory which has already incurred condemnation. And, even 
apart from this uncomfortable fact, it would be hard to recon- 
cile this philosophical pessimism with sound Catholic principles. 

It reminds one, rather, of the narrow Jansenist theology, 
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which taught that no heavenly grace was given to those out- 
side the fold of the visible Church. For, as Scheeben justly 
observes, the old battle which Jansenists and their opponents 
debated on the field of morals has now been renewed in the 
realms of knowledge. And here, as on the former field, we are 
beset by two widely different dangers—on the one side Ration- 
alism, on the other Traditionalism. Against the first of these 
opposite extremes we have been repeatedly warned of late. But 
there is, to say the least, some little likelihood that the other 
peril may be overlooked or forgotten. And those who are dis- 
posed to indulge in indiscriminate condemnation of the work 
of non-Catholic thinkers and scholars, will do well to consider 
the decrees against Traditionalism and certain decisions of the 
Vatican Council. 

Much more might be said on this point. But possibly these 
suggestions may suffice for our present purpose. In a word, 
they may be enough to show that in these domestic discussions 
among Catholics, the weight of authority is not so entirely on 
one side as some of us are apt to imagine. And even those 
who take what may be called the Liberal line, who are alert to 
all the movements of contemporary science and criticism, who 
have a love for sane liberty and true progress and desire to 
treat outsiders with broad-minded tolerance, may fairly claim 
that they are true to the best traditions of the Catholic schools. 
At the same time, these reflections may help to make it clear 
that the difference which divides the two parties is by no means 
so deep as one might suppose from the heated language of 
alarmists. In its last analysis, it is not a difference in princi- 
ples but in their application to the facts. The most Liberal of 
Catholic writers necessarily has much about him that is in the 
best sense Conservative. For not only does he hold fast to 
the ancient faith of his fathers; but, as we have seen, his Lib- 
eralism itself is no novelty, for it is in accordance with the 
principle and the practice of the Catholic Fathers and school- 
men. And in the same way it will be found that the most 
staid and orthodox Conservatives among us are by no means 
opposed to the principle of progress. This may be readily seen 
by comparing their opinions and their writings, not with those 
of their more progressive contemporaries, but with those that 
were in vogue two or three centuries ago. In point of fact, I 
fancy that we are all moving, though we have not all arrived 
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at the same stage, and we are not all traveling at the same 
pace. 

A candid consideration of some of these points may possi- 
bly help to relieve the tension of current controversy. For it 
must be confessed that there has been a good deal of needless 
acrimony, largely due, as so often happens, to mutual misun- 
derstandings. It is to some such cause that we must ascribe 
the strange exaggeration of our domestic differences, and the 
pessimism which would divide the world of theology into revo- 
lutionaries and reactionaries. But though a juster appreciation 
of the facts might lessen the differences and improve the char- 
acter of the controversy, it would be idle to look for anything 
like general agreement on these matters. And to speak frankly, 
I cannot think that such a result is to be desired. There have 
ever been schools and parties in Catholic thought and theology. 
In the age of the Fathers there were the schools of Antioch 
and Alexandria; and the middle age had its Thomists and 
Scotists, Baconists and A®gidians. Why should we desiderate a 
wearisome uniformity which would involve a break with the 
past and make our modern theology something strangely unlike 
the spacious theological literature of our fathers, with its breadth 
and movement and life and liberty? It were far better to be 
content with the old maxim: ‘‘In certis unitas, in dubiis liber- 
tas, in omnibus caritas.”’ 




















ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 
BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HE sun rose smiling and fair on a fair and smil- 
ing city. Paris hardly knew herself, she was so 
gay and garlanded. The streets had been swept 
clean—so clean that one could have spread one’s 
best velvet cloak upon the cobbles without a 

trace of dust. All garbage and mud, the litter of the straw 

merchants, and the scraps and odds and ends that would make 
the way unsightly, had been carefully removed. The houses 
and churches that lined the road from the Porte Papale to the 

Petit Pont, and on, across through the city, to the Pont au 

Change, and on again, passing under the frowning arches of the 

Grand Chatelet, through the town and out by the Porte St. 

Martin, were adorned with festoons of leaves and flowers. Flow- 

ers and leafy branches were everywhere, in the windows and 

over the doors, looped across on ropes from one side of the 
road to the other, and hanging, bright with interwoven bits of 
cloth and painted devices, over the route of the royal progress. 

The bells of Notre Dame were pealing; and all the Abbey 

bells and church bells, bells little and great, bells high and low, 

sonorous and cracked, answered in chorus. 

All Paris was afoot and making its way, with smiles and 
laughter and jests, towards the Porte Papale—Paris; that is to 
say, the University; for the sun looked down this cloudless 
morning, upon three distinct gatherings of human beings; and 
the one at the southern gate was of scholars and students. 

The living units of this first—and they undoubtedly thought 
themselves the most important of all—were converging from 
every direction upon the Papal Gate. The colleges and the 
friaries, the Jodging houses and monasteries and abbeys, within 
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and without the wall, were pouring out their occupants in con- 
tinuous streams that filtered through the crooked channels of 
the lesser streets, and grew and gathered and swelled into one 
great rush as they all came together in the Rue St. Jacques 
and surged towards the great gate. 

The burghers of St. Germain’s and the inhabitants of the 
newly-building Terre de Laas on the west, the burghers of St. 
Marcel and St. Victor on the south and east, came trooping in 
by lateral gates, still further contributing to the confused mass 
of clerks and friars, monks and University officials, boys, wo- 
men, men, and girls, that were gathering with such great good 
humor to welcome the kings of England, France, and Navarre. 

From the four quarters of the city proper, a smaller crowd 
was coming together at the head of the wooden bridge. This 
was distinctly a courtly and ecclesiastical assembly, more bril- 
liant in color and more grave in feature than that at the Porte 
Papale. Here were the officials of the Old Palace who had not 
gone in the train of King Louis to meet King Henry at Char- 
tres. Here was the Archbishop, with the chapter of his Cath- 
edral, the Cardinal Dean of the Church of Paris and the Can- 
tor, the three Archdeacons, the sub-Cantor, the Chancellor, the 
Penitentiary, and forty-three of the -fifty-two Prebendaries of 
Notre Dame, each clothed in the rich ecclesiastical garments 
that belonged to his particular rank and station. 

Besides this gorgeous nucleus, standing together in a com- 
pact body of rich color, there were other dignitaries. Four or 
five bishops with their attendants, a number of abbots and priors 
of the various orders, in white or black habits, and monks were 
scattered about in little groups. 

The prior of the temple, at the head of a little band of his 
knights, rode up into a conspicuous position. 

A metal crucifix gleamed in the sun’s rays high above the 
crowd; and in front of the choir of singing boys and men in 
their white surplices were two lads carrying, respectively, a 
vessel of holy water with the aspergillum, and a smoking 
thurible. 

They were not so noisy as the crowd at the Porte Papale; 
but they were conversing and chatting, none the less, as they 
waited to receive the royal party and conduct the kings to the 
cathedral. 

A third gathering, of considerably larger dimensions than 
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either of the former, had collected in front of the Grand Cha- 
telet. It was composed of the burghers—citizens, traders, mer- 
chants, Jews, apprentices, and master craftsmen, with their 
wives and daughters; together with a fair sprinkling of country- 
men and women who had come in through the town gates to 
see the pageant. 

While this crowd could not boast the select magnificence of 
the ecclesiastical gathering upon the island, nor all the festive 
youth of the University contingent, it made up for what it 
lacked by the motley variety of dress and feature that it dis- 
played. All the trades—though the trade guilds had not yet 
been formed by the Provost, Stephen Boileau—were represented ; 
for all the town of Paris was gathered together at the Grand 
Chatelet and in its vicinity, Those who came late had to be 
content with a place in the Place de Gréve or by the Porte 
Pepin. Dogs were barking and children were wild with excite- 
ment and delight. Proud mothers rocked their screaming babies 
in their arms and lifted them up to see the pretty crowd, a pro- 
ceeding that made them scream all the more. 

The Provost of the merchants, with his subordinate officers, 
was there, solemn and dignified in his dress of state, frowning 
at the screaming children, fussing with the hang of his robes, 
bestowing a smile now and again upon some prominent mem- 
ber of his little kingdom, conscious of his own importance. 

There was a continuous buzz of talk, howling, barking, stamp- 
ing, shuffling, movement. 

Those who had had the forethought to bring food were ra- 
pidly disposing of it with laughter and jokes, to the envy of 
their less provident neighbors. 

The sun played upon the concourse, bringing the patchwork 
of color out in strong light—yellow and red and blue and green; 
furs and cloth, with silks here and there; and ornament of sil- 
ver and ornament of gold; tall hats and low coifs, and wim- 
ples and flat bonnets; talking and laughte: and snatches of 
song; garland and green bough and tapestry hanging from the 
windows. 

This was the assembly of burghers in front of the Grand 
Chatelet, waiting to meet their sovereign lord and master and 
his royal guest, Henry III., King of England. 

But to return to the gathering at the Porte Papale. Arnoul 
had taken his stand near the gate, in the centre of a little 
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group of his friends. As he looked round him, at the vast con- 
course coming together from every side, he saw the strangest 
collection of gala dresses imaginable. There were the Procu- 
rators of the Four Nations. standing apart, with their attorneys, 
and the beadles waiting to collect the scholars into orderly 
bands. There was a white-robed group of Premonstratensians, 
headed by their abbot, from the convent in the Rue Haute- 
feuille; and a brown group of Cordeliers with their sandals 
and knotted cords. There were the friars from St. Jacques with 
their black cloaks, and the Carmelites beside them in their 
white ones; and near by stood a rank of Bernardines from the 
abbey beyond the Biévre. Arnoul recognized the two Buckfast 
brothers in this last group. 

And then there were the scholars—tens of thousands of 
them, it seemed to him—in every conceivable variety of cas- 
sock and habit, going in and out among the compact groups 
of the religious, surging backwards and forwards towards the 
flower-bedecked gate, pushing, shoving, laughing, calling out, 
shouting to each other, waving the branches and bunches of 
flowers they held in their hands high above their heads. 

They were a jolly crowd, these scholars of the Four Na- 
tions, ready for any emergency, but doubly ready to welcome 
kings. They would turn out in their thousands for a funeral, 
or for a feast, and swell the ranks of a procession, so that 
when its head was entering Notre Dame its tail was still form- 
ing itself at St. Methurins. But it was not every day in the 
year that they had a chance like this! And so, remembering 
their importance and their privileges, they shouted themselves 
hoarse, and waved their green branches and bright-colored 
cloaks, when they had them, and pushed and jostled each other 
in high good humor, singing snatches of the songs with which, 
roaring their loudest in chorus, they would welcome the royal 
train as soon as it should come into sight. 

The nations were slowly sorting themselves out of the gen- 
eral confusion and beginning to group themselves in the rear 
of their Procurators, when a strident voice broke in upon the 
clamor and babel of tongues. 

‘Room! Make room there for the Rector! Room for the 
Deans! Room for the Professors of the University!” 

The crowd parted right and left as the splendidly robed pro- 
cession of University officials made its way, preceded by the 
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beadles, from the University Church of St. Mathurin. There 
was the Rector himself—the Englishman, John of Gecteville— 
and lusty cheers rang out for him from English throats as he 
advanced, gorgeous in his rectorial robes at the head of the 
professorial body. 

In the University he had precedence over bishops and car- 
dinals, and even papal legates; and scholars, masters, monks, 
and friars—though the Four Nations had elected him from 
among the artists and had made him what he was, the Capital 
Scholarum—gave way before him as he passed onward to the gate. 

Then there were the Syndic, the Deans and the Doctors of 
the Faculties; the twelve theologians walking in front in their 
ermine tippets and with their doctor’s bonnets upon their heads, 
After them came the Scholasticus of St. Genevieve in his canon’s 
robes, severe of visage and mien as one who sat with the Chan- 
cellor of Notre Dame for the examinations of the University 
teachers. 

Robert de Sorbon was there too, and the two Dominican 
professors. And then, as the many eyes of the throng watched 
the passage of the official body, the well-known figure of St. 
Amour came into sight. 

There he was—the thin, angular face, almost ascetic in its 
fierce compression and energy; the high forehead with the pen- 
ciled brows slightly contracted, as they always were, giving him 
an habitual air of pride and obstinacy; those dark and gleam- 
ing eyes, shining with intelligence and audacity. 

Clad in his doctor’s robes of cloth and fur, he walked straight 
along the path made before him through the crowd, looking 
neither to the right nor left, as though seeing nothing of all 
the people whose eyes were bent upon him. 

A Dominican friar spoke under his breath when he had 
passed, calling him blasphemer, mocker, reviler, and consigning 
him with all his party to the depths of the nether pit. 

And then, the procession passed, the crowd surged together 
again. 

Arnoul caught scraps of conversation as he threaded his 
way through the press to take up his stand in the ranks of the 
English, to whom the first place, near the gate, was allotted. 

“They say ’—it was a Franciscan speaking—“ that the King 
of the English has translated his mother—whom may God as- 
soil !—into the church at Fontevraud.”’ 
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“That is true,” answered a brother standing by. ‘‘ That was 
before he sent envoys to the king. I saw it myself; and I 
held a lighted taper in my hand as the body of Isabella was 
borne from the graveyard. It was a right pious deed.” 

“And Henry was ill at the time,” pursued the first speaker. 

“He was suffering,” the second made answer. ‘‘ Therefore 
he went on pilgrimage from Fontevraud to Pontigny, where is the 
tomb and shrine of the holy Bishop St. Edmund. To whom the 
king made vows and many precious gifts for the grace of health.” 

‘‘And he received that for which he prayed?” 

“Of acertainty! Was not St. Edmund an Englishman also? 
You shall see him this day in the vigor of his health such as 
he—” But the rest of the sentence was lost to him. 

The ranks were fairly drawn into order by now. Nations, 
religious orders, scholars, and masters were separated off from 
each other, into groups, waiting for the signal to begin their 
songs of welcome and drop into line in the procession that was 
to escort the royal cavalcade through the University. In the 
windows that overhung the great gathering, all the length of 
the long street, women in bright-colored garments had taken 
up their station. Their eager faces were framed, as it were, in 
floral wreaths. Tapestries and velvets flaunted in the breeze. 

And then the bells of Notre Dame des Champs began to 
ring in the distance—the appointed signal of the approach. 
The crowd surged to and fro—every one straining eyes along 
the dusty road. At last the royal horsemen came in sight; 
and as the kings, riding abreast, passed through the gate, shout 
after shout welcomed them; and the ringing voices of the schol- 
ars joined in one vast unison of song. 

So the kings passed, with their queens and escorts, with 
compliment and singing and smiles, and to the accompaniment 
of the shouting of their most loyal subjects, the scholars of 
Paris, through the Porte Papale and on to the city. 

King Louis had put on again the silks and velvets, the scar- 
let and the gold, the furs and jewels, that he had laid aside on 
his return from Damietta, and rode beside his royal brother, 
splendid in his noble grace and carriage. King Henry rode 
smiling at his right. After them came the long train of nobles, 
the two sisters, Queens of France and England, the chaplains 
bishops, abbots, esquires, monks, and serving-men, who consti- 
tuted their following. 

VOL. LXXXVI.—47 
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And with the English Nation going before, and the rest of 
the University following behind, with prancing horses trapped 
out in purple and scarlet velvet and in cloth of gold, with jan- 
gling bits and armored knights and retainers, with festoons of 
flowers on either hand and above their heads, amid the tramp 
of twenty thousand feet, and the singing of ten thousand voices, 
and the strains of music and the clash of bells, they passed 
out of the domain of the University into the domain of the 
Church of Paris, lying with its cincture of silvery water beneath 
the shadow of Notre Dame. 

At the bridge head the royalties were received by the ec- 
clesiastical body, cardinals, bishops, and canons, and conducted 
with greet solemnity to the church. Most of the scholars had 
turned back at the Petit Pont, resolved to spend the day and 
night in celebrations and carousals at home; but Arnoul, with 
many of his compatriots, followed in the wake of the kings and 
their court. The nave of the great cathedral church was filled 
to overflowing with the throng, and there was little to’see over 
the heads of the people from where he stood. The solemn 
chanting that had taken the place of the scholars’ singing con- 
tinued until the procession ceased to move and the blue incense 
clouds rose in the far distance in front of the high altar. Peo- 
ple beside him were craning their necks and whispering, so 
that it was impossible for him to hear, any more than see, what 
was going on at the other end of the gray arched church. 
But he listened and gathered information from those who spoke 
around him. The king had chosen the Old Temple for his 
place of residence. It was big enough surely, for it was capa- 
ble of housing the general chapter of the knights when they 
met. And Louis would remain in his palace in the city. He 
had made offer of it to King Henry. There was to be a great 
feast for the poor at the Temple on the following day. Quan- 
tities of fish and flesh had already been commanded and the 
wine sellers had been carting heaven knew how many skins up 
to the Temple. The king was to visit the Sainte Chapelle—he 
had a great devotion to the saints. The relics there were won- 
derful and without number; besides there was the Crown of 
Thorns. He would give gifts, most like, as at Pontigny. 

So they chatted and speculated until, the brief service over, 
they surged out of the cathedral again. 

The royal train mounted and rode off in the direction of 
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the Pont au Change. But the press in the narrow streets was 
becoming excessive; and the sun was hot. Arnoul, hearing 
rather than seeing the enormous throng waiting on the other 
side of the Grand Chatelet, made his way out of the crowd 
and turned back towards the University. 

South of the river all was in an uproar. The monks and 
friars had prudently retired into their cloisters; and there was 
no sign of the governing body in the streets. The scholars 
were rushing about shouting and singing where they had not 
already taken to the dice or drinking; and in some quarters 
the various nations were coming into conflict. But after all, 
seeing that it was a feast day of unparalleled magnificence, it 
went quietly enough for the University of Paris until nightfall, 
when lamps were lighted in the windows and at the street cor- 
ners, and the scholars brought out the thousands of candles 
with which they had provided themselves. And then ensued 
scenes of wildest confusion and indescribable horseplay in both- 
Town and University. In the flickering light from the gutter- 
ing candles, clerks and citizens, men and women, boys and girls, 
danced and sang, and drank and shouted. All the day long in 
the city so marvelously adorned, in joy and singing, with flow- 
ers and all kinds of pomps and .exulting, had they rejoiced. 
And all through the night and the next day did they continue 
their revelry and riot, until, thoroughly sated with the pleasure 
and fatigue of their feasting, they quieted down again inte 
something approaching the usual state. 

Arnoul reached his lodging well towards evening, fatigued 
with the heat and excitement of the long day. But he had 
no intention of remaining there by himself, while there was so 
much going on outside. He had a mouthful of food, and re- 
arranged his dress, dusty and disordered by the day’s jostling. 
Then, catching up the candles he had got ready, he descended 
the long flight of stairs and let himself out into the street. 

It was good to be alive, he thought; good to be plunged 
into this seething caldron of life, actual and intense. The rush 
and the excitement of the day had got into his blood, his 
heart, his brain. He was ready to rush into the thickest of 
the crowd, to assert himself, to do as they did—and more. 

For an instant the thought of Guy and of Sibilla flashed 
upon him. His own great projects floated luminous before his 
mind. But he resolutely turned away from them. What were 
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they, after all? Life was now! Now! Now! He would live 
now with the rest! What was the use of trying to coop him- 
self up in a stereotyped form of prejudice and constraint, when 
the hot blood of youth was running, pulsing through his veins? 
His senses and imagination were stimulated to fierce action by 
all the events of the day. His brain whirled in a fantastic 
dance of passions let loose. He saw all things through a rosy 
haze and glamor that enchanted him. The very smoke from 
the guttering tapers, the reek of wine, the hot breath, swept 
across his nostrils as a sweet perfume; and he drank it in, ex- 
ulting that he was alive. It was the present that mattered— 
not the future! What a fool he had been not to see it all be- 
fore as he saw it now! Why had he let indistinct thoughts 
of the Abbot or of Guy sap his vitality as he had done? No; 
this was life and he should live it to the full! He was his 
own master! There was no one to gainsay him! 

He made his way to the accustomed tavern. Faces leered 
and smiled at him as he passed. The guttering flames threw 
strange, distorting shadows ever them. And he smiled back, 
with joke and answering coarseness. These people were living 
too; and they knew the value of life! Wine and dancing and 
song! How gay they all were—and how happy! Yes; they 
were right and the old monks wrong! The true life was to 
enjoy oneself now—without thought for the morrow! How was 
it that he had never realized it before? The blood surged 
through his veins and the unloosed phantoms of passion made 
riot in his brain. He pushed the low door open, and entered, 
calling loudly to Julien for wine. His voice drew all eyes 
towards the door, where he stood erect, as if conscious of his 
own beauty, with head thrown back and hair falling backwards 
from his temples. His cheeks were glowing and his eyes 
sparkling with an unusual fire. 

Maitre Louis, playing with two of the scholars and the 
shoemaker, was in the act of throwing the dice. Jeannette, 
Thomassine, and others were watching the game. As with one 
consent they made room for him at the table. He staked and 
threw in his turn—and won. Whenever it came to him to 
throw, he won. Jeannette was leaning over his shoulder now, 
looking on. Her warm breath fanned his cheek. A wisp of 
her hair touched his brow. This was life and living! To win 
at a throw of the dice and quaff the ruby wine, and hear 
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Jeannette whispering in his ear! If Maitre Jacques were there, 
he might say what he would! He would not resent it. For 
he was alive and thrilling to the finger tips with the full joy of 
living! What was King Louis in the Old Palace, even now in 
the act of exchanging his scarlet velvet for rough gray wool ? 
He had not the secret of life! And who was Henry, holding 
his gallant court in the Temple, compared to him? A delicious 
sense of warmth crept over his faculties as the wine flowed. 
The scent of flowers stole in upon him, the flowers that Jean- 
nette had carried when the procession passed. The singing and 
the monotonous noise of dancing in the street came subdued 
through the closed door and soothed him. But, above all, the 
feeling that he had thrown off all bonds of restraint, that he 
was living for the moment—living fully, passionately, recklessly 
—bathed him in an exquisite sense of personal completeness. 
He was in a sort of ecstasy of self-assertion, giving the fullest 
rein to his emotions, sinking his reason beneath a wave of sense. 
He had clean forgotten all the past. There was no Sir Guy at 
Woodleigh, no Sibilla, no Abbey! There was only Jeannette 
leaning on his shoulder, and Louis opposite him, and old Julien 
serving the wine! This was to be alive! 

As the hours sped, lawyer Jacques made his appearance with 
Aales. He looked the worse for his rough usage, but he said 
nothing to Arnoul, until the wine had loosened his tongue. 
Then he began as before to make insulting jests. But the boy 
answered him with coarser repartee, turning towards Jeannette 
to watch the effect of his words. She blushed and smiled, nod- 
ding her head at the discomfiture of Maitre Jacques; for she 
was used to the language of taverns and made no pretence at 
being shocked. Besides, she admired this great, strapping Eng- 
lishman, who was so strong and handsome; and it was a pleas- 
ure to hear him speaking in language that she best understood. 

Jacques himself was surprised. He had no doubt wanted to 
pick a quarrel when he was prepared for it. He grumbled and 
muttered under his breath to Aales, looking spitefully out of 
his little ferret eyes at Arnoul, until the dice box was thrown 
aside, and, with a final cup of wine, the party broke up. 

Louis and Arnoul, with the two girls, went out into the 
crowded street. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


While the events recorded in the preceeding chapters were 
taking place, while Paris was living its gay and roystering life, 
while doctors were busy with their bitter disputes and students 
ready with practical illustrations of the teaching of their masters, 
while the character of Maitre Arnoul the Englishman, as he had 
come to be called, was developing and shaping itself by its 
contact with the lives of his associates, it must not be supposed 
that his Devon friends had forgotten the lad who had passed 
from them and set out with the Lord Abbot for the famous 
schools of the French capital. On the contrary, there were few 
indeed at Buckfast or at Woodleigh who did not often call to 
mind the good-humored, handsome boy who had been so uni- 
versal a favorite with them all. 

First and foremost, there was the parish priest, Sir Guy, 
who, now that his dreams seemed to be actually on the way 
towards realization, always thought and spoke of his younger 
brother as ‘‘ My brother, the clerk of Paris” —as if such a mystic 
formula of words naturally conveyed to his hearers, as indeed 
it did, with a corresponding glow of satisfaction, to his own 
mind, the limitless height of possibilities to which, in this case 
at least, such a clerkship was inevitably bound to lead. His 
brother’s pride in Arnoul was not to be measured by any ordi- 
nary standards. If he was aware of any weakness or defects 
in the lad’s character, for him at least they were virtues which 
in the long run, would manifest themselves to his advantage; 
and the good points that every one who knew him at all, from 
Abbot Benet to Roger the fisherman, would have been only too 
ready to attest, became for simple, fond Sir Guy the very sum- 
mits, the mountain peaks, of excellence such as are reached by 
few, if indeed by any, mortals in this imperfect world. 

As the weeks and months drew out, Guy not having Arnoul 
near him to advise, forgot that there was any subject upon 
which his advice might have been necessary or useful; and, 
dwelling on the end rather than upon the means, pictured 
Arnoul already in his doctor’s cap, coming back triumphantly 
to his home to accept the honors and dignities that would be 
sure to be thrust lavishly upon him. 

So Sir Guy dreamed and built airy castles for Arnoul to ; 
live in; the while the lad, as we have seen, was going to the 
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bad just about as quickly as circumstances would permit. But 
then Sir Guy knew little or nothing of Paris and his brother’s 
doings there; and so he dreamed on, happy in his ignorance, 
of the glorious career that would bring wealth and honor to 
them both. 

The Abbot, too, had Arnoul often in his thoughts. He 
knew what sort of a place Paris was, far better than Sir Guy 
did; and he realized, as few but monks can realize, what its 
difficulties and dangers were. But he had the utmost confidence 
in his own judgment and he had also the utmost confidence in 
Arnoul. It did not need his seeing him, as he passed through 
Paris on his yearly visit to Citeaux, to be sure that all things 
were well with him. Had he not had the lad in his own keep- 
ing while he was in the alumnate; and, if need might be, were 
there not the Cistercians at Paris for Arnoul to consult if any 
difficulty should arise? No, he did not worry; for he was so 
sure of the boy. Which shows, perhaps, that even a monk and 
an abbot may be mistaken in his reading of a character that 
he thinks he understands. 

Budd, of course, and his good dame, had frequent speech 
with regard to the “young master.” Like Sir Guy and Abbot 
Benet, they missed his presence sorely—perhaps more, in their 
simple way, than either of the priests. Paris, for them, not- 
withstanding all that Arnoul had poured into their ears about 
it, was little more than a name; but they knew that he was 
there to gain learning and advancement, and, with Sir Guy, they 
harped always on the day when he should come back to Devon 
possessed of both. 

But there was another who was interested in Arnoul and 
his doings, who though she spoke of him seldom, if at all, had 
him in her thoughts none the less often. This was the Lady 
Sibilla, the daughter of Sir Sigar Vipont. 

Her life, until Arnoul came into it, in the manner already 
narrated, had been a quiet one and uneventful. She had lived 
happily with her father at Moreleigh, troubled only by his fits 
of depression and moroseness, until the memorable day on which 
he had lifted his hand against her. Then a whole series of 
new factors had come into play. It was not that she loved 
her father any the less. Her blind devotion to him was as 
great and, if anything, more tender than ever before; but a 
touch of sadness had crept in to color it. The outburst had 
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brought Vipont to his senses, for a time, at any rate; and he 
was lavish in atoning for it by every means in his power. 
Still Sibilla could not forget—though she never needed to forgive 
—the awful scene and the fact, so wounding to her pride, that 
servants and strangers had been witnesses of it. Even had she 
been able to forget, she would have been reminded of it every 
time she saw the priest of Woodleigh; for he, good, blunder- 
ing soul, who would have cut off his right hand sooner than 
willingly cause pain to any living creature, asked her the most 
pointed questions of Sir Sigar every time he saw her. Then 
there was Arnoul. As the days passed, after he had left Eng- 
land, she found herself thinking more and more often of her 
chivalrous protector. His image had burnt itself deep upon 
her memory—his strong, shapely form, his noble brow, his 
thoughtful eyes. How handsome he was! Howstrong! How 
gentle! She had fallen in love with him as a matter of course, 
after the manner of people of the story books, though she did 
not know it. It was only after she discovered that his mem- 
Ory was ever growing more present to her and dearer, that she 
began to realize how he had gone to Paris, taking with him 
something more than her precious relic in its golden reliquary. 

When she confessed her love to herself, in the silence of her 
own chamber, the hot blushes rushed mantling to her cheek. 
How noble he was, how true, how brave! There was no epi- 
_ thet too high or noble for him; no word to express the halo 
of romance with which she clothed him. He was her knight! 
He had her gage! And she was his lady, for whom he would 
do battle! What mattered that the golden sun shone bright 
outside her window? What mattered the blue dome of sky 
closing in the mellow coombs that swelled from the bosom of 
the earth to meet it? A single kestrel hawk hung poised in 
mid heaven. Beneath, in the cool, green woodland, a dove 
called to its answering mate. The pages chattered in the court 
below. The clank of steel came up shrilly from the guardroom. 
She could hear the whirr of the spinning wheels in the women’s 
chamber. But she closed her great brown eyes and thought of 
Arnoul de Valletort, breathing his name softly and many times 
over to herself. She could understand, now, the beating of 
her heart when she had spoken to him at the castle gate and 
had bound her guerdon about his throat. It was love—the 
first stirrings of the spark divine within her breast, now fanned 
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into a flame by the dear breath of memory, It was love, the 
more precious to her, in that it was hers and hers alone, shared 
with no soul—no, not even with his. And when her cavalier 
should return, his days of learning over, then fate should weave 
their two lives together in one enduring strand, just as fate 
had first brought them into touch and set her heart on fire. 

When would he come back—and what? Sibilla began to 
speculate and dream her dreams like Sir Guy. He would come 
back to her, not an ecclesiastic but a doughty knight and, 
after a stately and honorable wooing, he would lead her to the 
altar. He would return with honor and renown to win back 
his patrimony or found a great estate for himself in the coun- 
try of his birth. Or if he came back poor, as he had gone, 
what mattered it? Poverty was no barrier that true love 
could not overleap. Only—her one fear—Sir Guy spoke of his 
clerkship as if Arnoul were already in sacred orders and bound 
with the clerical vows. But she trusted her instinct more than 
Sir Guy’s glowing hopes, and put her faith into the keeping 
of her own true heart. 

And so Sibilla spun her romance into the texture of her 
quiet life at Moreleigh and dreamed day dreams; until her. 
cheek began to grow so pale and her manner so pensive that her 
father took notice of it. He attributed it to his outburst of rage 
as to a cause, and spoke to her of it in his rough, kind way. 

‘What ails you, child?”’ he said to her one day. ‘ The 
roses are fading from your cheeks with the fading petals in the 
gardens. You are sad, Sibilla, and grieving. Nay, tell me not, 
child’’; as she made to answer him—and there was bitterness 
in his tone as he spoke, though his great hand rested lovingly 
upon her little one. ‘Tell me not, for I know the cause. I 
do not blame you, child. I do not blame you, but—but—can- 
not you forget ?” 

“Father, Father,” she interrupted him, the tears starting to 
her eyes. ‘‘ You know I have forgotten save when you recall 
it to me thus. Forgotten? Is there anything that could stand 
between us? Oh, Father, you wrong my love for you in think- 
ing so. You dishonor your own love for me!” 

“Still, Sibilla, you are not well. Some secret trouble?” 

“No, Father; it is nothing. I am quite well. Believe me, 
I am well.” She drew herself up to her full height, so that 
the clinging gown she wore fell in graceful folds from her 
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shoulders to the ground. Her head was thrown back as she 
smiled into his eyes, the lights dancing in the corners of her 
own, and the fresh blush of color showing upon her cheek. 
Her bosom gleamed like faint blushing ivory kissed by the 
sun where the pale green silk was cut away at the throat. A 
narrow circlet of dull gold was clasped about her neck. 

“Ah! That is something like my Sibilla! Now you look 
as I would have you always look—happy, careless, fearless, as 
of old. But one can see,” he continued, ‘‘how pale you have 
become lately, and how serious, none the less. You are not 
the same light-hearted girl you were, Sibilla. You are sure 
that there is nothing?” 

“Nothing, Father,” she repeated, smiling up at him again, 
and blushing in spite of herself. 

He saw the smile and the blush, and kissed her gravely 
upon the brow. She returned his embrace, putting her soft 
arms around his neck. ‘ Now will you believe me, Father?” 
she said. 

‘*Believe you? Yes, child; of course I believe you. Why, 
your two eyes shine like twin stars, my Sibilla! Your lips are 
the very bow of Cupid! One might think you were in love 
to look at you, so does the love-light shine in your eyes! 
Who is it, child?” he asked in banter, stumbling by chance 
upon her secret. “Surely my child, my bird, my pretty Si- 
' billa, has not given away her heart?” 

“‘Father!’? she exclaimed, blushing furiously, and averting 
her face. 

“Ah! So I have found you out, little one!” He smiled 
in jest, half divining the truth. 

‘And who is the happy suitor that aspires to the hand of 
the heiress of the Viponts? Come, Sibilla! Whoisit? Young 
Clifford? Tracy? Why, what a quiet minx you are to fall in 
love without telling your doting father all about it!” 

“Father, how can you!” cried the girl, now on the verge 
of tears again, her bosom swelling with emotion, ‘I have 
never spoken of love to a single soul! Father, how can you 
say such things! No one has ever made love to me—no one!” 
And Sibilla stood proudly on her dignity and looked at her 
father with flashing eyes. 

“Come, Sibilla, come! Do not be angry! One of these 
days it will have to be, and then you will not speak like that,” 
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he said sadly. ‘‘ And maids do lose their hearts; in truth they 
do! Why, your mother—God assoil her!— But there is some 
one, child, whom you have seen—?”’ 

Was it maidenly, thought the girl quickly, was it consistent 
with the pride of the Viponts? What would her father say if 
she did tell him? There was no reason why she should not 
keep her secret safely locked up in the innermost shrine of her 
own heart. No one knew. No one need ever know. It was 
hers and hers alone, a thing unshared and incommunicable. 

But as a counterbalance to this thought there was another. 
When a maid loves truly—or a man, for the matter of that— 
there is a comfort, a solace, and a pride in speaking of the ob- 
ject of the love, in confessing to a real passion. She had no 
mother, poor maid, to confide in, and she loved her father 
dearly. Never before had she had secrets from him. Why 
should she hide this? She was not ashamed of her growing 
love for Arnoul. Rather was she proud of it—proud with that 
blind, unreasoning pride that is love itself, wrapping the loved 
one in a glamor of perfection, like a saint in his sanctity, in- 
tangible and unassailable. 

She made up her mind suddenly, unsuspiciously, without 
misgiving. 

“Yes, Father, you have guessed rightly. There is some one.” 

“Young Tracy, Sibilla? Pomeroy? Clifford?” Vipont 
named houses of Devon fame, assured position, great estates. 

“No, Father, it is none of those’’; replied the girl quietly, 
her downcast eyes seeking a refuge from her father’s searching 
glance. 

‘“Who then? Bauzan? Surely not! He is too old—and 
too ugly.” He ended with a laugh. 

““No, none of those.” The long lashes swept her cheek. 
“It is the brother of Sir Guy of Woodleigh, Arnoul de Valle- 
tort, whom I love.” 

‘“What!” yasped Vipont, almost speechless with astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Sibilla, Sibilla, what are you saying? Arnoul de Valle- 
tort? The boy has not an acre of land to boast of! Come, 
girl, what madness is this?” 

“It is no madness, Father, but the simple truth. God help 
me! I know not that he even cares for me; but I confess it 
—I love him with all my heart and soul.” 

“By the wounds of God, girl!” retorted Vipont, fast work- 
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ing himself into a passion. ‘Have you no modesty? Have 
you no pride? Have you no shame? A Vipont and a beg- 
garly Valletort mated! Faugh! My gorge rises at it! A Vi- 
pont—and my daughter! The younger brother of a fallen 
house—the brother of the shaveling priest of Woodleigh! Are 
you mad, girl? Have you lost your senses?” 

‘You asked me, Father,” the girl answered, pale and trem- 
bling. It was much harder than she thought. The confession 
was not enough; she must also defend her new-born love. 
‘* You asked me, Father, and I have answered you. I have told 
you what my lips would reveal to no one else. Arnoul de 
Valletort claims as good a lineage as we. I see no madness 
in such love, nor do I feel in aught ashamed.” 

‘‘But he is a beggar!” 

“Is there naught but gold to think of in the world?” asked 
the girl bitterly, lifting her swimming eyes to his. 

“T will not hear of such a thing!” stormed Vipont, the 
danger signals of rage swelling red upon his brow. ‘“‘ My 
daughter shall not think such thoughts. Have done with it, 
girl! A beggar and, they say, a clerk! Let your modesty 
spare you shame! This Valletort is half a monk! Besides, he 
does not love you! He cannot love you! He has not dared 
—has he—to whisper to you of love?” 

“Ah!” Sibilla sighed. ‘‘ You have asked me, Father, and 
I have answered you truly. I love Arnoul, come what may. 
He has not spoken to me. He may never speak. For aught 
I know he does not look on me with love—”’ 

The man swore a dreadful oath. “I will not hear of it,” 
he shouted. “I forbid you to speak—to think, of such a thing! 
No daughter of mine’’—and he raised his hand threateningly 
—‘*‘no daughter of mine shall so demean herself! Shall, do I 
say? You have demeaned yourself already and dragged your 
honor in the dust in making such a shameless boast! God’s 
blood! Would you go to him upon your knees and beseech 
his condescension ?” 

“Father!” exclaimed the girl pleadingly. ‘‘ Father! Re- 
member, ¥ beseech you!” 

Is was enough. The man’s visage paled suddenly and his 
hand dropped to his side. He had been within an ace of strik- 
ing her. For a moment he stood silent; then, the pent-up 
wrath choking his voice, he spoke. 
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‘‘Forgive me, Sibilla, but do not goad me too far. For- 
bearance has reached its snapping-point. Such words as you 
have spoken are enough to stir my rage to very madness. I 
forbid—I utterly forbid—these thoughts of Valletort. And if 
the churl should dare to raise his eyes to you, I shall send him 
—I swear it on my faith!—to join his forebears in hell. But 
he will never dare! Such thoughts are unmaidenly in you, 
Sibilla. Put them from you! When the time comes for you 
to marry —when it comes, I say—I will find you a suitor. But 
this Valletort— I will not have you think of him!” — 

The girl stood white and trembling. Vipont’s forced calm- 
ness was worse than his anger. Still she made answer. 

“Father, in all I can I will obey you. It is not from fear 
but from love that I have never disobeyed you yet. But I 
cannot do this thing! I cannot promise! It is not in my 
power! How can I love when you bid me love, or hate when 
you bid me hate? I would never do aught against your will; 
but as well might I bid the wind to cease from singing through 
the leaves as bid my heart not to love!” 

‘‘Then you are no daughter of mine,” replied Vipont in the 
same cold voice, shaking with suppressed passion. ‘I forbid 
you to love this Valletort whelp, Sibilla! Mark you, I forbid 
this! You will forget it as a passing fancy. I, your father, 
command you!” 

And, fearful of himself, he turned on his heel and left her. 

The poor child burst into tears. It was hard enough to tell 
her father of her love—far worse that he should take it like 
this. Oh, why—she wondered—should affection have come 
thus into her heart? Why should it grow to be a part of her- 
self? Why should she love at all? She found no answer, for 
there is none. So she dried her eyes after a time and went to 
her women, suffering silently, swayed hither and thither by the 
cross-purposes of her heart. Yet, such is the waywardness of 
human nature, from that day her love for Arnoul grew ever 
greater, and her presentiment of its ultimate fruition more strong 
and certain. And from that day her heart was happy with a 
serene happiness and proud with a glorious pride, as having 
raised her maiden love above all other things so high that she 
could bring herself to boast of it in the very teeth of her fa- 
ther’s displeasure. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











OVERLANDING. 


BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


‘* Now this is the law of the Overland that all in the West obey, 

A man must cover with traveling sheep a six-mile stage a day ; 

But this is the law which the drovers make, right easily understood, 

They travel their stage where the grass is bad, but they camp where the grass is good; 

They camp and they ravage the squatter’s grass, till never a blade remains, 

Then they drift away as the white clouds drift on the edge of the salt-bush plains, 

From camp to camp and from run to run they battle it hand to hand, 

For a blade of grass and the right to pass on the track of the Overland.” 

—A, B. Paterson. 

F all the avocations out back, there is perhaps 
none that requires so many qualifications as that 
of droving. It takes a smart man to be a drover. 
Not only must he understand the handling of 
stock, but also the management of men. 

On every overlanding trip he has in his employ from eight 
to twelve men, six or eight shepherds, a cook, and a horse 
boy. These are usually rough customers, difficult to handle, 
hard to hold in leash. And since pistols are proscribed in the 
back country—no one carrying firearms without a special li- 
cense—the drover who knows how to use his hands is the one 
who enforces respect. 

In the gray wastes of Australia, where the employer and 
employed stand side by side in the battle of life, it is invariably 
the best man that wins. 

There are not too many rules and regulations out back. In 
engaging a hand no arrangement is entered into beyond the 
rate of payment; the length of his job depends on a variety 
of possible incidents. For instance, if a man sleeps during his 
watch and the cattle break camp in the night, he may be 
turned off in the morning. Or perhaps when a bush-shanty is 
struck on the lonely plains, the shepherd may succumb to an 
almighty thirst. For these or such like delinquencies the hand 
is subject to instant dismissal. When summary notice is given 
along the track the drover must be prepared to take off his 
coat and settle matters then and there. It may be that the 
drover’s man does not care a hang whether he is turned off or 
not, but for the sake of appearances he may feel impelled to 
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protest. Hence there will be a round or two with the boss. 
If a man is dismissed close up to a shanty, he receives just 
the amount of pay that is due to him. If on the open plains, 
where no human habitation is within call, he is entitled to ra- 
tions as well. With this provender he strikes out on his own, 
sometimes in the hope of making a homestead, but more often 
doubling back to the last bush-shanty. For to the drover’s 
man the nearest shanty is the best shanty. To him these way- 
side places of refreshment are all too few. To him in particular 
the lay of the “‘ Bush Christening ” is especially dear, were it only 
for the opening voice: 


*“©On the outer Barcoo, where the churches are few 
And men of religion are scanty, 
On a road never crossed ’cept by folk that are lost, 
One Michael Magee kept a shanty.” 


Indeed the bush-shanty out back has much to answer for. 
But even though his men may at times stray away from the path 
of sobriety, the wise drover will hesitate to turn off a hand in the 
open spaces. Hands are scarce in the back country. It may 
be many days before he comes up with a traveler—and the 
man “on the wallaby”’* is not always keen for a job. So the 
drover must exercise judgment and sometimes be content to 
look the other way. 

But besides knowing how to deal with men, the overlander 
needs to know his way about. Unless he’s an expert bushman 
he’s no good. Out here in the wilderness the drover should 
be able to take his bearings by day and by night. So too he 
must have a keen eye for observing passing things if he is to 
avoid being ‘‘bushed.” It may be the lie of a dead gum; or 
a projecting bit of rock; perhaps the trace of the mail in the 
sand; or, best of all, the faint track of emu pads on the dry 
ground. These earth marks are not easy to find, but since they 
generally lead to a water hole, they are worth studying. 

According to the rules of the Great Stock Routes, cattle 
must travel ten miles a day. For sheep, it is a six- mile stage. 
But while sheep can live on the run without much water, pro- 
vided the feed is green, on the dry, dusty road, they need to 
be watered daily. With cattle this is even more necessary. 


* A slang term for an ‘‘ out-of-work’’ along the track, 
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And as the Government tanks only occur at intervals varying 
from six to twenty miles, it follows that the finding of natural 
water is an important matter to the drover with a big mob. 

In these dry stretches it is difficult enough to find water 
for the camp. The water cask is jealously guarded by the 
cook, while each man carries his own water bag. These are 
replenished at an occasional creek along the line of route. 
Sometimes the creek, which in the good seasons was a swift 
running stream, has shrunk up into a chain of water-holes, the 
liquid therein being of both the color and the consistency of 
mud. 

But whatever the difficulty to the drover of providing water 
for his men, these pale before the greater difficulty of supplying 
the needs of his stock. To be obliged to shift camp every day 
—twenty-four hours being the outside limit for grazing on a 
Government reserve—and to make provision, finding feed and 
water for twenty thousand traveling sheep, is no light task in 
a dry season. Yet this is the daily problem which every drover 
must solve for himself out back. 

Apart, however, from these material matters, the drover has 
other questions to face; and the obstacles put in the way of 
the overlander may have serious consequences. Therefore, if 
he is to stand his ground in dealing with the pastoralists, through 
whose country lie the open stock routes, he must have a clear 
and definite knowledge of all legislation affecting traveling stock. 
He must know the different Acts of Parliament which protect 
the interests of the squatter, no less than those which apper- 
tain to the rights of flocks and herds. 

In a bad season, with the sheep dying all along the route, 
the desperate drover will disregard all the rules of the road, 
and, regardless of the lurid expostulations of the station hands, 
he will spread out his sheep beyond the half-mile track, bat- 
tling his way in the teeth of everything, determined only to 
keep the life in his flocks. At such times every man’s hand is 
against him; and he—what does the desperate drover care for 
the printed word? Yet— 


“. . . this is the law of the Great Stock Routes—’tis writ- 
ten in white and black— 
The man that goes with a traveling mob must keep to a half- 
mile track ; 
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And the drovers keep to a half-mile track on the runs where 
the grass is dead, 

But they spread their sheep on a well grassed run till they 
go with a two-mile spread. 

So the squatters hurry the drovers on from dawn till the fall 
of night, 

And the squatter’s dogs and the drover’s dogs get mixed in 
a deadly fight ; 

Yet the squatter’s men, though they hunt the mob, are will- 
ing the peace to keep, 

For the drovers learn how to use their hands when they go 
with the traveling sheep. ie 


From the heart of Queensland to the Victorian capital is a 
long way; longer than I can say. But from Melbourne to the 
Queensland border—that is, just over the fence—it measures 
twelve hundred miles. This is a common trip for the drover, 
but it’s a big thing, take it all round; and it is natural that it 
would entail some foresight and the arrangement of certain pre- 
liminaries. First of all, there is the drover’s contract which 
must be carefully drawn up and duly signed. | 

In former years the drover was paid so much per head for 
every sheep, or every bullock, on delivery at their appointed 
destination. For sheep the rate was perhaps nine pence, per- 
haps one shilling per head. And when this was multiplied by 
say, twenty thousand, the profits to the drover were considera- 
ble, even when the working expenses had been deducted; for the 
drover must always pay the wages of the men, and find their 
“tucker,” besides supplying mounts and remounts throughout the 
trip. 

But this payment per head, though satisfactory from the dro- 
ver’s point of view, was found unsatisfactory to the pastoralist. 
For instead of his stock arriving at the capital in prime condi- 
tion, as they were when they left the run, they were delivered 
thin and ragged; the aim of the drover paid by the job being 
to hurry them on, romping them over good and bad pastures 
alike, so that they might the sooner reach their distant goal. 

To-day, however, a different arrangement holds. Every 
drover is now paid according to the time he spends on the trip. 
Thus the pastoralist finds it better to pay the drover so many 
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pounds per day for an indefinite period, and thereby ensure the 
good condition of the stock. 

For every sheep that is lost on the road, the drover must 
pay. Sometimes the rate is eleven shillings a head; other times 
it may be as high as twenty shillings a head. But if, on the 
other hand, one sheep or a hundred and fifty sheep die along 
the track, the drover will suffer no loss, provided he can pro- 
duce the scalps of the missing sheep. By the scalp is under- 
stood the two ears with the connecting strip of hide. On every 
pair of ears are certain marks for identification. First there 
is the registered Government ear-mark; and secondly the sta- 
tion age mark, which latter mark will only be known to the 
station hands of the particular run to which the sheep be- 
longs. 

When the drover’s contract is settled, the sheep are counted 
and then branded. In New South Wales T. is the brand; in 
Queensland it is a large Q. over T. (Queensland Traveling 
Stock). This brand is placed, not on the flank but on the 
back. According to a Government regulation no traveling stock 
may pass along the open routes unless this obligation is com- 
plied with; and the drover who would endeavor to slip across 
with unbranded sheep would be promptly held up on the border 
by the Government authorities on the charge of “lifting” cat- 
tle. 

But, besides having his sheep properly branded, the drover 
needs to provide himself with certain documents signed by a 
Justice of the Peace, which will give him the right of way along 
the track of the Overland. First there is his permit and then 
his traveling statement—the latter being similar to a merchant- 
man’s bill of lading—giving such particulars as the number of 
sheep in the mob, where from, their destination, the late own- 
er’s name, the name of the buyer, and lastly the name of the 
drover. All these things are entered in the drover’s papers, 
which must be shown on demand to every inspector along the 
route. 

Occasionally it may happen that in the hurry of setting out, 
a paper is carelessly filled in, and though the omission may not 
be of much importance, the zealous inspector will hold up the 
drover as a matter of abstract principle. The immediate result 
of such an action is uncertain, since every drover acts on his own 
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responsibility when it comes to an emergency. To knock out the 
inspector is the quickest solution, and sometimes the only one 
that occurs to the drover, but the wisdom of this course de- 
pends on the chances of a magistrate being within a practica- 
ble radius. Anyhow the drover is always ready to take the 
risks, being a light-hearted son of the South, and possessed of 
the optimism which accompanies a well-knit frame and a fist 
like a sledge hammer. And if in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment he happens to handle the Government inspector a bit 
roughly, it may subsequently transpire that this devil-may-care 
drover is the son of a prominent citizen in some distant capi- 
tal, that his father holds the King’s Commission in a sister 
State, and is altogether a power in the land. Then the magis- 
trate may possibly manage to find cause why a warrant should 
not be issued, while the son of his old friend leisurely rides 
away into the gray silence, with his pipe between his teeth and 
his heart untrammeled by care. 

The night’s camp is always arranged beforehand, therefore 
the first thing the drover does, is to despatch the cook and the 
horse boy to fix up things in advance. In the light wagon 
driven by the cook are stored all the provisions and the camp 
requisites, including the drover’s. tent and the men’s swags. 
And while the cook busies himself getting the camp ship-shape, 
the horse boy hobbles the horses—perhaps fifteen or twenty— 
which are to serve as remounts throughout the trip. If the 
horse boy thinks fit, he may give the cook a hand in the culi- 
nary arrangements, but in this case the cook must clearly un- 
derstand that the services rendered are works of supererogation 
and no more. The horse boy takes no orders from the cook. 
Only the boss may lift his voice in the camp. Were the cook 
to take to himself any such prerogative, the chances are a hun- 
dred to one that the horse boy would “ go for him” with an ax. 

No; the rights of the individual are jealously guarded out 
back, any infringement being put down instantly and with a 
firm hand. 

The next duty of the horse boy is to prepare the enclosure 
in which to “hold” the sheep. This is done by throwing up 
a light barricade of green boughs or the dead limbs of trees. 
But as a complete barrier of wood would entail too much labor, 
a row of stout wooden pegs are hammered into the ground, and 
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along this line of pegs is stretched a length of white calico, 
about twelve inches wide. In the daytime this barrier would 
not suffice to keep in the sheep, but it answers for the night. 

When overlanding, sheep are never left unguarded, in view 
of the possible danger of their breaking camp. Usually one 
man remains on watch—with “scrub” cattle two, since the lat- 
ter are more difficult to hold. 

The watches are in shifts throughout the night, the last 
watch being taken by the boss. He has plenty to think about 
and to arrange before the camp is astir. 

Just before daybreak the boss stirs up the horse boy, who 
has to track up the horses before the gray plains awaken; be- 
fore the birds begin to twitter, and the hum of the insect world 
fills the ear and shuts off the sound of hobbled hoofs far out 
in the scrub. 

At dawn, or soon after, the overlanders are again on the 
road. In dealing with a large mob of twenty thousand sheep, 
it is usual to break them up into separate flocks, of four thou- 
sand to a flock, this being a convenient number for two men to 
handle. The sheep dogs are worked in relays, every dog taking 
a shift each alternate day. Either barbs or kelpies are best 
for shepherding. Collies have too little stamina for overland- 
ing. No bushman would be bothered with a collie. Accord- 
ing to him every collie requires a bucket of water, a pair of 
shoes, and a shady tree, otherwise he’ll knock up; whereas the 
wiry kelpie is built for the strenuous life and will battle along 
through the drought and wag his tail at the end of it. The 
kelpie is always game. 

Once the flocks are started, they are in the hands of the 
shepherds. The drover goes on ahead to examine the country. 
He. has always enough to fill his mind, and the anxieties of 
the way may not be shared by any one. He must keep his 
own counsel and make his own plans. Wherever the track lies 
along a river frontage, water is assured, the Government reserves 
being situated at regular intervals of six miles. Sometimes it 
happens that another mob of traveling stock is close up. The 
drover must know what mobs are on the road and where they 
are. Should. two mobs arrive simultaneously, there is always 
the danger of the sheep getting ‘‘ boxed,” therefore, if one 
mob be already camped on the reserve, these must be drawn 
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off further along the track, while the newly arrived mob is wa- 
tered. These must then go further out to a camp improvised 
by the drover. 

For feed there may be some grass to be picked up, but 
the river frontage is usually eaten bare. Boree scrub is good 
eating for stock, and so is the stunted salt-bush—as distinct 
from the Old Man Salt-bush which grows to a height of eight 
feet. Both grow on the plains, but the latter makes poor feed. 
In parts of New South Wales and Queensland the Darling Pea 
grows in isolated patches of country. In appearance it is pretty 
enough, composed as it is of two shades of delicate green, but 
to the drover it is a plant accursed. When sheep eat it they 
go silly, butting their heads into the ground, attempting to 
climb trees, and refusing to come in to water. Pea-struck 
sheep have usually to be destroyed. 

Another difficulty that the drover has to grapple with is to 
gauge the strength of the next river. In the dry seasons the 
sheep can ford a river without much difficulty, but after the rains, 
when the water swirls along high up on the banks, it may be 
an exciting time for both men and stock. Sheep can swim 
well, but they will never take the initiative in crossing running 
water. What the drover has to do, therefore, is to get them 
started; for whatever the foremost sheep does, that the mob 
will do. 

So the mob are driven up against the river bank and the 
drover chooses a leader—one with curly horns is best—and 
with this sheep in tow he passes across the river in the ferry. 
Arrived at the opposite bank, he ties the animal up by the 
horns to a neighboring tree. No sheep likes to be separated 
from the mob, consequently he begins a series of ‘‘ baa-baaing.” 
This attracts the attention of the mob, who start fidgetting to 
join the isolated wether. Now is the time for the drover, who 
accordingly signs to his men. Helter-skelter, one after the 
other—right side up, wrong side up, any way up—the sheep 
are pitched into the swiftly running river. There is a mighty 
splashing and frightened bleatings, but once in the water each 
sheep strikes out for the bank ahead, while the rest of the mob, 
fearing to be left behind, jump in after their mates, and the 
crossing is safely accomplished. 

Thus day follows day along the open track, and the mo- 
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notony which would seem to be inseparable from life in the 
open spaces is broken by the obstacles and difficulties of the 
way. The subtle charm of the wild is in no sense affected 
by the seasons. Be they good or bad, whether in sunshine or 
in storm, the drover lies under the spell of the bushland, in 
whose keeping are the great stock routes which lead away from 
the busy haunts of men into the silent places where the hu- 
man heart finds rest. 

How well the Australian poet knew this is indicated by those 
lines which throb with a sense of fulfilled desire—of joy and 
contentment, the heritage of those whose lives are passed on the 
far-reaching plains where beats the heart of the great Earth- 
Mother. Thus he writes: 


“‘In my wild erratic fancy, visions come to me of Clancy 
Gone a-droving ‘down the Cooper,’ where the Western dro- 
vers go; 
As the stock are slowly stringing, Clancy rides behind them 
singing, 
For the drover’s life has pleasures that the townsfolk never 
know. 
And the bush hath friends to meet him, and their kindly voices 
greet him 
In the murmur of the breezes and the river on its bars, 
And he sees the vision splendid of the sunlit plains extended, 
And at night the wondrous glory of the everlasting stars.’’ 
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LORD KELVIN. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Pu.D., LL.D. 


StcacaaN December 17, 1907, the cable brought the news 

Byer of the death of Lord Kelvin, one of the great- 
est of the scientific investigators of the last cen- 
tury, and of the last two generations probably 
the most important contributor to applied sci- 
ence and scientific theory. Few men have been more honored 
by his contemporaries than this man, in whom royalty honored 
itself by raising him to the peerage. Ten years ago a most 
enthusiastic celebration was held in honor of his completion of 
fifty years’ service in the University of Glasgow. At this ju- 
bilee delegates from every civilized country and every impor- 
tant scientific society in the world came to do honor to this 
dean of physical science. 

The following estimate of Lord Kelvin was written by one 
of his scientific confréres, Arthur G. Webster, of Clarke Uni- 
versity : 

With the death of Lord Kelvin, on December 17, there 
passes away the grandest figure of contemporary science, and 
with it closes an epoch in the history of physics. When Wil- 
liam Thomson was born, in 1824, Ohm’s law of the flow of 
electric currents had not been discovered, Oersted’s discovery 
of the magnetic action of the current was but four years old, 
while Faraday’s capital discovery of the induction of currents 
was not to come for seven years. The wave theory of light 
had been but recently set on its feet by Young and Fresnel, 
and was not yet thoroughly believed, while the two laws of 
thermodynamics, perhaps the most important contribution of 
the nineteenth century, were unknown. All these things 
Lord Kelvin saw, and a great part of them he was. Probably 
no one, with the single exception of Helmholtz, born three 
years earlier, exercised greater influence on the science of the 
nineteenth century, while to compare the influence of these 
two great physicists with that of Darwin is as bootless as to 
question whether the grass is greener than the sky is blue.* 





* Science, January 3, 1908. 
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Lord Kelvin himself, however, would have been one of the 
last men to admit that he was proficient in science. Some 
eight years ago, when he resigned his professorship at Glasgow 
University, wishing still to maintain his connection with the 
institution, he entered his name as a student in the matricula- 
tion books. This was what he considered himself to be—a life- 
long, patient student of science. Few students who have ever 
matriculated at any university have so well deserved the name 
as he, even during these last years. 

When physical science is considered in its popular sense, 
the name of Tyndall suggests itself as the representative mod- 
ern investigator. Lord Kelvin was a greater man than Tyndall, 
though he came much less before the public, for he was the 
real leader of scientific thought in physics, not only among 
English-speaking people but for the world. It is curious to 
reflect that much of Tyndall’s reputation was a mere exploita- 
tion of his outspoken agnosticism. Lord Kelvin, eminently con- 
servative, a profound believer in the Creator and in the moral 
obligations of man to his Creator, and of this life as a prep- 
aration for the next, had no such adventitious aid to fame. 

More than once Lord Kelvin publicly proclaimed his utter 
disagreement with those who assert that science teaches noth- 
ing about creation or a Creator. Less than four years ago, at 
a meeting where rationalism was the subject of discussion, he 
stated his convictions on the relations of science to the belief 
in a Creator and to the manifestation of God in the world 
around us. He declared that many of the assumptions of ra- 
tionalists and materialists are absurd in the light of science 
alone. The doubts of the incredulous, he maintained, were much 
more bothersome than the difficulties experienced by the be- 
liever. It is impossible to understand the meaning of life and 
the universe when one has rejected the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul. 

Lord Kelvin’s speech on the occasion mentioned was re- 
ported in the London Zimes for May 2, 1903. Two days later 
the distinguished scientist corrected certain words in the report 
of the Zimes, but acknowledged that the rest might stand: 


Science positively affirmed creative power. Science made 
every one feel a miracle in himself. It was not in dead mat- 
ter that they lived and moved and had their being, but in the 
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creative and directing power which science compelled them 
to accept as an article of belief. They could not escape from 
that when they studied the physics and dynamics of living 
and dead matter all around. Modern biologists were com- 
ing once more to a firm acceptance of something, and that was 
a vital principle. They had an unknown object put before 
them in science. In thinking of that object they were all ag- 
nostics. They only knew God in his works, but they were 
absolutely forced by science to admit and to believe with ab- 
solute confidence in a directive power—in an influence other 
than physical, dynamical, electrical forces. Cicero denied 
that they could have come into existence by a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms. Was there anything so absurd as to believe 
that a number of atoms by falling together of their own ac- 
cord could make a crystal, a sprig of moss, a microbe, a liv- 
ing animal? People thought that, given millions of years, 
these might come to pass, but they could not think that a 
million of millions of years could give them unaided a beauti- 
ful world like ours. They had a spiritual influence, and in 
science a knowledge that there was that influence in the 
world around them. He admired the healthy, breezy at- 
mosphere of free thought in Professor Henslow’s lecture. 
Let no one be afraid of true freedom. ‘They could be free in 
their thoughts, in their criticisms, and with freedom of 
thought they were bound to come to the conclusion that sci- 
ence was not antagonistic to religion but a help for religion. 


The life of such a man is worth profound study. Lord Kel- 
vin, William Thomson, was born in Belfast, in 1824. His great 
colleague in the realm of physics, John Tyndall, was also of 
Irish birth. The Celtic qualities of poetic imagination and in- 
tellect eminently fit the Irish for success in literature, and the 
same qualities, under proper circumstances, have a like effect 
for success in scientific investigation. In a lecture on the Irish 
School of Medicine, delivered at Johns Hopkins University 
some years ago, I called attention to the fact that Irishmen, 
as far as their opportunities went, were quite as successful 
in science as in literature. 


It has always been generally recognized that a very im- 
portant portion of what is called English literature is really 
due to the native genius of English-speaking writers of Irish 
birth and parentage, whose Celtic qualities of mind and heart 
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have proved the sources of some of the most significant devel- 
opments in the language of their adoption. What a large la- 
cuna would be created in English literature by the removal 
from it of the work of such men as Dean Swift, Goldsmith, 
Burke, Sheridan, and Moore! It is not generally known, 
however, that if the work of the distinguished Irish physi- 
cians and surgeons of the last century were to be blotted out 
ot English medical literature, there would be left quite as 
striking and as wide a gap.* 


Lord Kelvin was always proud of the fact that his qualities 
of mind and heart were essentially Irish. In the course of a 
popular address delivered at the height of his fame, he em- 
phasized the fact that he was proud of his Irish origin and 
character, and said: 


The only previous enumeration of the senses according to 
which they were considered as being more than five in num- 
ber, is, so far as I know, the Irish counting of seven senses. 
The seventh sense of the Irish, if I am not mistaken, was the 
common-sense; and I believe that among my fellow-country- 
men, for I talk as an Irishman, the possession of this seventh 
sense, which in my judgment the Irish possess to a note- 
worthy degree, has done more in the course of time to temper 
the woes of the Irish people than would even the removal of 
the ‘‘ melancholy ocean’’ which surrounds their shores. 


Lord Kelvin received his education at the universities of 
Glasgow and Cambridge. He was the son of James Thomson, 
LL.D., a distinguished professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where the son began his academic career. 
At the age of eighteen he went to St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and his success, especially in his favorite study of 
mathematics, can be realized from the fact that he became 
First Smith’s Prizeman and Second Wrangler. This meant that 
he was head of his class, and second in the severest examina- 
tion in mathematics held anywhere in Europe. One might 
conclude that he was a ‘‘grind.’”” But he won the Colquhoun 
Sculls as the best oarsman at Cambridge, and during his senior 
year was president of the Musical Society of the university. 


* Makers of Modern Medicine. Article, ‘‘ The Irish School of Medicine.”” By James 
J. Walsh, M.D. 
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This diversity of interests remained with him all his life. A 
writer in the Atheneum says of him that ‘throughout his long 
life he retained his powers wonderfully, and had that fine sim- 
plicity of nature which goes with greatness. His interests were 
by no means confined to science, and when he was over eighty 
he would converse with the animation of a boy on all sorts of 
subjects.” 

After leaving Cambridge he went to Paris. Kelvin’s genius 
was eminently mathematical. He worked for nearly a year 
in the laboratory of the famous Regnault, and there prepared 
himself for that life-long devotion to the mathematical side 
of physical science. In the words of Helmholtz, he had “the 
gift of translating real facts into mathematical. equations and 
vice versa, a gift which is far rarer than the capacity for find- 
ing the solution of a given mathematical problem.” 

At the age of twenty-two years Lord Kelvin was appointed 
professor of natural philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Under the term natural philosophy was included at that time 
most of what we now call physics, that is, the general subjects 
of sound, heat, light, electricity, and the basic principles of 
matter. He held the professorial chair, thus early occupied, 
with ever-increasing prestige for fifty three years. 

Lord Kelvin first came into public prominence in connec- 
tion with the laying of the Atlantic cable. It is very probable 
that but for his absolute assurance and his complete confidence 
in the result, founded on good scientific reasons, the cable never 
would have been laid, or at least not in our time. When the 
first attempt failed, it was he who insisted that there were no 
insurmountable physical obstacles in the way. He was the 
electrician of the second expedition. Because the ordinary tele- 
graph apparatus, with its delicate relay, proved too heavy fora 
long submarine cable, a more sensitive receiver was found nec- 
essary. Lord Kelvin, by his inventive genius, devised such an 
instrument, and thus solved the largest problem which presented 
itself in the laying of the cable. The principle of his device is 
extremely simple. A current of electricity passing through a 
coil of wire always influences the magnetic needle. In Kelvin’s 
apparatus a tiny magnet is suspended by delicate silk fibre in- 
side a coil of very fine wire. The minimum current causes 
this to be deflected. As it is so small, however, it is difficult 
to note its movements. To detect even the slightest move- 
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ment, a minute mirror is attached to the magnet. On this 
a ray of light is thrown. The slightest deviation of the mirror 
causes a large deviation in the reflected ray of light. The 
indicator-hand, though of considerable length, is absolutely 
without weight, since it is this beam of light. Signals may be 
made through this with a very small current. The whole ap- 
paratus is most ingenious and gives the best possible idea of 
the practical bent of Kelvin’s mind. The principle thus ap- 
plied by him, of using a ray of light as an indicator, has been 
adopted frequently in applied mechanics. 

Other ingenious inventions of Lord Kelvin deserve to be 
mentioned. His voyages as cable-electrician, as well as his 
devotion to yachting as a recreation, suggested many inventions 
for the use of navigators. He invented an apparatus for de- 
termining deep-sea soundings which was much superior to in- 
struments formerly in use. He used piano wire instead of rope; 
and thus the indicator of his sounding apparatus depends on 
the pressure of the depth of water, and not on the crude, more 
or less guess-work, measurement of previous times. He is also 
the inventor of a compass in which lightness and sensitiveness 
are well exemplified. The card of his compass is supported by 
silk strings. He perfected the method of correction of the 
compass for the deviation to which it is subject because of the 
ship’s magnetism. The original idea for this came from Abbé 
Hauy, the father of crystalography, but Kelvin’s elaboration of 
it practically’ gave us the instrument in use to-day. Besides 
Lord Kelvin was the inventor of a number of instruments for 
the measurements of units of various kinds in electricity. 

Lord Kelvin did not confine his inventive applications to 
electrical science. Like many another scientist of the nineteenth 
century, his thoughts naturally turned to meteorology. With 
his profound knowledge of the great influence of electricity on 
air, it is not surprising that he should have realized that the 
continual changing of the electrical condition of the atmosphere 
must have an important effect on other atmospheric changes. 
He felt that the recording of these changes would sooner or 
later help in the forecast of weather conditions. He invented 
an apparatus by which such a record of the variations of the 
electrical potential of the atmosphere may be recorded auto- 
matically. 

Very early in life Lord Kelvin commenced that devotion to 
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original scientific research which was to characterize his entire 
career. Few present-day students realize how difficult it was 
to introduce into the world of scientific thought the theory of 
the conservation of energy, now such a common-place. The 
obvious of the present is sometimes the impossible or the ab- 
surd of a past generation. Motion stops, it is true, but we 
realize that its arrest, the energy by which it is carried on, is 
changed into heat. The heat of the sun, on the other hand, is 
practically the prime motive power of everything that moves on 
earth. Our main sources of energy are wood and coal. We 
are able to liberate energy so readily from these, because the 
sun’s heat has been stored up in them, and the potential energy 
thus accumulated may be readily utilized. Even when we use 
a waterfall as a source of energy, it is the sun that is the 
prime mover. The sun’s heat vaporizes the water of the ocean, 
carries it in the form of clouds over the land whence it came, 
is shed as rain, and flows back again into the sea. 

Practically every schoolboy now knows all this, and most 
of them realize that no motion is ever really lost, no energy 
ever ceases to exist. It may change its mode of action, but 
that is all. Heat is a mode of motion. The store of energy in 
the universe is not lessened, in spite of our employment of it 
for our own purposes. We lower the plane of it somewhat, but 
the total amount of it remains. Long ago St. Thomas Aquinas 
said: ‘‘ No thing will ever be converted into nothingness”; and 
Aquinas meant that neither matter nor energy could ever be 
destroyed, and that they would. never be annihilated. He had 
reached this conclusion by deduction which, as a method of 
arriving at a new truth, is often scoffed at to-day. Itis usual- 
ly stated that these principles of the indestructibility of matter 
and the conservation of energy were first discovered at the end 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, but as a matter of 
fact they were then for the first time experimentally demon- 
strated; as principles they had been known long before. The 
truths seemed so novel and even impossible to the scientific 
world, however, that for a long time scientists absolutely re- 
fused to listen especially to the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy. 

Three men are responsible for this new development in sci- 
ence. They are Robert Mayer, a German physician, and the 
Englishmen, Joule and Lord Kelvin. Kelvin, in 1847, at the 
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age of twenty-three, before the British Association, stood as the 
champion of the theory of the conservation of energy, which had 
just been set forth in its complete and logical form by Joule, 
Old scientists listened with impatience to this young man who 
was trying to teach them something that they could see at 
once was absurd. Absurd is such a dangerous word in science. 
Nearly all the great discoveries have looked absurd to some dis- 
tinguished scientific authority when they made their first ap- 
pearance. It is not astonishing that men who have been teach- 
ing a particular science from thirty to forty years, should re- 
fuse assent to the supposed new discovery of a young man. 
Kelvin’s paper on the conservation of energy received, therefore, 
scant attention. 

The young man, however, was right. It required a decade 
of patient demonstration and forceful exposition to make the 
points of the new doctrine clear, but Kelvin did it, and then 
the English scientific world realized that a new star had arisen 
above its horizon, and that illumination over many obscurities 
might be confidently looked for. Nor was it destined to be 
disappointed. It was not long before developments of the doc- 
trine began to come from the young man’s pen. He practical- 
ly laid the mathematical foundations of the modern theory of 
heat. He was the first to suggest that the sun was cooling, 
and that a time would come when, owing to the absence of the 
sun’s heat, all life would disappear from this universe. Many 
calculations have been made of the length of time this would 
require, and the figures vary from twenty million to two hun- 
dred million years. 

It is a curious indication of the changeableness of scientific 
theories that after this principle of the conservation of energy 
had become a common-place in popular knowledge, an entirely 
different theory is coming into vogue. Physics is regarded as 
acquired knowledge of the natural phenomena of the universe, 
but the deductions from such knowledge must oftentimes be re- 
vised. Sometimes, indeed, the very contradictory of a proposi- 
tion once generally held must be accepted in the light of sub- 
sequent investigation. After we had all made up our minds 
that the world, instead of burning up, as we had been accus- 
tomed to think because of the dicta of Holy Scripture, and 
while it had been generally conceded that the sun and the earth 
were gradually cooling, more than a doubt is thrown on this lat- 
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ter theory by the discovery of radium. Radioactive substances 
exist very abundantly within the earth and in the sun, and it is 
more than probable that these bodies are developing new heat 
instead of becoming cooler in the course of time. There are 
distinguished scientists who do not hesitate to say that the 
earth will lose the life now on its surface, not as a consequence 
of becoming too cold to support life, but because of growing 
too hot to permit it, and that eventually the earth will become 
practically a flaming mass. This curious reversion to the older 
theory of the consummation of the world, is interesting as a 
new development in science. 

It is not surprising, however, that Lord Kelvin, having orig- 
inally introduced the other theory, should have refused to ac- 
cept the supposed action of radio-active substances. At the 
last meeting of the British Association he declared that entirely 
too much was claimed for radium, and that much more study 
and experiment would have yet to come, before any of the 
consequences of its action could be accepted by scientists gen- 
erally. He occupies the same position with regard to the new 
ideas in science as that taken by the older men against him- 
self in his statement of the conservation of energy sixty years 
ago, and only time can tell whether he is right or wrong in 
this last position. 

His work as a student of science, especially in his later years, 
had been accomplished with unremitting devotion, in spite of a 
serious affliction borne so uncomplainingly for nearly twenty 
years that only his most intimate friends knew of it. He suf- 
fered from facial neuralgia in one of its intractable forms, and 
the torment of it often took him from his work, though never 
until the pain was unbearable. It was well known that wher- 
ever he went he carried with him a little note-book, so that 
when unoccupied by business or social duties he devoted the 
time to working out whatever scientific problems he might be 
engaged on at the moment. He seemed to consider that he got 
many precious lights as to the methods of experimentation and 
the real significance of observations that he had made while 
poring over his pocket note-book. He used to say that pre- 
paratory consideration of the details of experiments, and espe- 
cially reflection on the meaning of the results obtained, were 
even more important than keenness of observation at the time 
of the experiment itself. 
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A worker in science of this kind might possibly be expected 
to be so preoccupied with thoughts about his scientific obser- 
vations, past and future, as to be absent-minded with regard to 
most other things, and to be at best a quite unsatisfactory 
friend or companion. On the contrary, however, Lord Kelvin 
was always noted for his kindliness and courtesy towards others, 
and for the thoughtfulness with which he not only met but 
even anticipated the wishes of friends. It has been said that 
his charming personality endeared him even to those who met 
him but once. Those who knew him best all re-echoed the 
sentiment of one of his colleagues, who said that Lord Kelvin 
was noted quite as much for “his childlike humility, his very 
remarkable power of inspiring affection as well as esteem, and 
his interest in and sympathy with every one, as for his success- 
ful scientific investigations.” 

One is tempted to wonder what Lord Kelvin’s attitude was 
towards certain materialistic tendencies in the science of his 
time, and especially in biology. As an answer to the inquiry, 
we have a distinct declaration from Lord Kelvin, made at the 
height of his career, and in his full maturity. About thirty- 
five years ago he was elected president of the British Associa- 
tion. In his inaugural address he reviewed certain tendencies 
in the science of his day. Darwinism was the topic of the hour. 
His opinions on the subject are well worth recalling. The fol- 
lowing paragraph shows the attitude of the great scientist to- 
wards faith and the things of the spirit: 


Sir John Herschel . . . objects to the doctrine of natu- 
ral selection, that it was too like the Laputan method of mak- 
ing books, and that it did not sufficiently take into account a 
continually guiding and controlling intelligence. This seems 
to me a most valuable and constructive criticism. I feel pro- 
foundly convinced that the argument from design has been 
too much lost sight of in recent zoological speculations. Re- 
action against the frivolities of teleology, such as are to be 
found, not rarely, in the notes of the learned commentators 
on Paley’s ‘‘ Natural Theology,’’ has, I believe, had a tem- 
porary effect in turning attention from the solid and irrefrag- 
able argument so well put forward in that excellent old book. 
But overpoweringly strong proofs of intelligent and benevo- 
lent design lie all around us; and if ever perplexities, wheth- 
er metaphysical or scientific, turn us away from them for a 
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time, they come back upon us with irresistible force, showing 
to us through nature the influence of a free will, and teaching 
us that all living beings depend on one ever-acting Creator 
and Ruler.* 


Lord Kelvin frequently expressed himself very emphatically 
on this matter. For instance, on one occasion he said: ‘The 
only relation of dynamics to theoretic biology is the absolute 
negation of an automatic beginning or an automatic persistence 
of life.” He had previously said: ‘“‘ It is impossible to under- 
stand the beginning or the continuance of life without an all- 
ruling creative power, and it would be entirely unjustifiable for 
us to build any conclusions drawn from the science of dynam- 
ics as to the future condition of the earth which might seem to 
suggest pessimistic conclusions as to the fate of the intelligent 
beings who dwell upon the earth.” It is sometimes said that 
as men grow older they grow more conservative and sometimes 
their repugnance to the thought of death ending all, forces them 
to a belief in personal immortality. It was not only at the end 
of life, however, but at all times, that Kelvin insisted that sci- 
ence taught the existence of a Creator and the immortality of 
man. The expressions that we have quoted were all used be- 
tween his fortieth and fiftieth year, when. his intellect was in 
its prime. 

Lord Kelvin was, then, a great man as well as a great sci- 
entist in the best and broadest sense of these terms. An affec- 
tionate friend, a kind husband, a fervent believer in the things 
of the spirit, as well as a distinguished scientist, his life is a 
lesson to this generation. Only too often it is presumed that 
science leads men away from faith, but this is true only for the 
minds that are too small to hold both science and faith. Lord 
Kelvin was but following the tradition of the great discoverers 
in electricity in remaining a believer in the orthodox views of 
creation and man’s relation to the Creator. Every one of the 
prominent names in electricity is that of a man who was a firm 
believer in the great truths of religion. Volta and Galvani, the 
Italians whose names represent the basic discoveries in practical 
electricity, were good Catholics. And Galvani was, at his dy- 
ing request, buried in the habit of St. Francis. Oecrsted, the 

* Report of the forty-first meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, held in Edinburgh, August, 1871. 
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Dane, was a firm believer in revealed religion and its power to 
lift men up to higher things. To him we owe a remarkable 
apology for Christianity. Ampére was a devout Catholic and 
so was Coulomb. Ohm, the discoverer of the great principle 
of the law of electrical resistance, was also a Catholic. 

Faraday, who took up the work of these continental inves- 
tigators and carried it on so wonderfully in England, was an 
elder in one of the Protestant non-conformist sects, and often 
confessed his belief in God and a hereafter. The next great 
English scientist in electricity, Clerk Maxwell, one of the most 
wonderful mathematicians, as far as applied mathematics is con- 
cerned, of the nineteenth century, was a devout Anglican. The 
last great name in electricity is that of Roentgen, in whom we 
resume the chain of original discoverers who belong to the 
Catholic Church. 

Lord Kelvin, then, far from being an exception to the gen- 
eral run of scientists in his acceptance of religious truth, is but 
another example of the constant historical tradition in science, 
that the supremely great minds do not have their faith obscured 
by science. Lord Kelvin’s career and achievements deserve the 
attentive study not only of those interested in science, but also 
of those occupied in the work of Christian Apologetics. 




















A MOUNTAIN GRISELDA. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


Author of ‘‘ In Old St. Stephen's,” ‘‘ The Metropolitans,”’ ‘‘ On Pigeon River," etc., etc. 


EHIND walls of dripping moss-green boulders and 
in the cool noon-day darkness of interlaced tree- 
tops and overleaning crags rushed invisibly above 
the cabin’s smoke, and leaped and tumbled and 

a foamed and sang Salola’s waters on their way to 
the distant ocean. But the tiny cabin itself, of logs mud- 
plastered, clung to a grassy slope below, where the sun silvered 
the laurel’s pale-rose blossoms and set a-flaming the tall candles 
of the chestnut trees. 

Ben’s Cove the sunlit nook was called; though the old- 
est mountaineer knew not who Ben was or what his family 
name. If such he owned it was without local habitation, for 
Dan Callett’s shack, hewn by himself from primeval timber, 
was the first man-built home to dispute freehold with wild-cat 
or mink in this far forest solitude. Across and across the 
cleared patch, slanting sharply up the slope beside his house, 
went the young farmer now, guiding a tilting harrow which 
burrowed and flung the soil about. Behind him, with easy, 
swinging step, walked a girl of eighteen, one hand gathering 
her apron together, the other in large and noble gesture scatter- 
ing its seeds abroad. Her handsome, uncovered head was as 
finely poised as a young deer’s, and the fitful spring breeze, 
tightening and rippling the narrow draperies, made evident her 
free, unconscious grace. At the end of the last row he turned 
and paused, and letting fall her apron, her arms hanging 
straight at her sides, she stood confronting him, the harrow 
between. His naturally frank face wore now an expression 
half-sullen, half-uneasy, and his gaze avoided her to interest 
itself in certain chinquapin bushes sending down fragrance from 
high up the cliff’s front. 

‘*Smells like grapes e’enamost,” he commented. ‘“ Thar’ll 
be oodels o’ nuts this fall comin’, looks like.” 
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She heeded this as little as she did the crisp air flinging down 
to her spicy, woodland scents and fluttering her cotton skirt. 
“Last night,” she said, in her even, restrained mountain tone, 
‘you been out again, makin’ ten times in the month. An’ I been 
by myself—up here in this lonesome holler, with a screech- 
owl a-hootin’ an’ a painter a-yowlin’ near by. Not that I’m 
afeard ”"—with a quick spark of fire in red-brown eyes, color 
of her hair. ‘‘ Don’t you be a-thinkin’ that, Dan Callett! For 
you know I shoot e’enamost as straight as you; an’ I slep 
with the gun handy. But when I give up my paw, thet’s a 
lone widder man, an’ the boys an gals thet was my friends, 
for you, ’twas on your promise to quit your wildness an’ fool- 
ishness for me.” 

“‘Thar’s diff’rent idees o’ foolishness,” he muttered. 

“‘Name it worse, then,” she flashed, “to leave your work 
by day an’ your sleep by night, at the call of a pack of low- 
down rowdies thet’s known to run a still, an’ll git ye into jail 
yet.” 

“IT don’t tech the stuff,” he protested with heat. 

“‘I ain’t sayin’ you do,’”’ she answered steadily. ‘‘’Tain’t 
likely a church member’d a-married you ef you had. But 
they’re a-pullin’ you on a road thet leads to thet an’ worse 
ruin. Now listen to me, Dan’—her voice and eyes wonder- 
fully softened—“ you think more o’ me, sure, than o’ them 
thar trash. Leave off runnin’ the mountains nights breakin’ 
the law; an’ me so lonesome without you down in Ben’s 
Cove.” . 

“It’s jes as folks says,” he returned, still gloomily intent on 
the chinquapins. ‘Give a gal a term or two at the Normal 
School, an’ she thinks she’s a man’s boss. But you ain’t a- 
goin’ to be mine. I was a fool 4d give you any premmiens, an’ 
I’d be a double fool to keep ’em.’ 

She flushed and fired and hardened again. ‘“ An’ I’d be a 
fool three times over to stand by an’ watch you break ’em. 
I made up my mind to-day’d be the last time of layin’ it 
before you. An’, as you end by choosin’ them, you lose me. 
I’m leavin’ you this very minute, an’ for good.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, in such amazement as caught his 
errant gaze and held it upon her now. ‘‘ Leave me! Where’d 
you go?. You’re crazy, Juno!” 

His wife’s girlish figure, drawn tensely to its height, looked 
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taller and slimmer than ever. In a long pause, while they faced 
each other, the hidden cataract above and immemorial rocks 
and woods preached Nature’s constant, disregarded sermon to 
stormy human hearts. 

She motioned his words aside with such gesture as would 
have become the goddess whose name she wore. “I’ve helped 
you put in yourcrop. The cow and calf are fed. I stayed up 
all night scrubbin’ your cabin. ‘You'll find everything clean an’ 
in its place. Your dinner’s on the fire. But I won’t ever step 
inside your door again—until you’ve changed.” 

She turned and lifting her sunbonnet from the wood-pile, 
stayed at the spring for a last drink, her eyes across the gourd’s 
rim, dwelling long on the little clearing. 

He followed, leaving the harrow in its ridge. ‘‘ What’s to 
prevent my liftin’ you up,” he asked hoarsely, ‘‘an’ tyin’ you 
here, if I like to?” 

“‘T’d git loose some time,” she returned with composure. 
“You know you ain’t able to keep me here, unless I choose. 
Mis’ Brattle, to the Willow Inn, ’Il send up for my things. 
I’m a-goin’ thar to help with the milkin’ an’ housework.”’ She 
passed, with her swaying graceful step, down the trail from the 
Cove to the valley of the Salola, her husband watching until 
the last glint of the sun upon her chestnut hair, the last flutter 
of her cotton skirt, had vanished. 

Then he sat upon his doorstep, pulling on an unfilled pipe. 
“Them white pigeons I brung her from Easton,” he muttered, 
unconscious that he spoke, “they hold their heads up proud 
like hers. I got to water the laylock bush—she thinks a heap 
o’ them flowers. An’ me an’ June on’y married three months! 
Well, sirs! But no woman ain’t a-goin’ to drive me/ No; no!” 
And he ground his teeth in pain he took for wrath, and smashed 
his pipe against the step. 

At any other than the Willow Inn the unusual rush of early 
guests, combined with unpreparedness, might have caused some 
mental anxiety or flurry in host and hostess. But an Oriental 
of immovable fatalism would be more accessible to such agita- 
tion than Mr. and Mrs. Brattle. Inborn calm was with them 
intensified by environment of Nature’s solitudes, in which they 
saw the course of the stars and progression of the seasons un- 
affected by petty human disquietudes. So that guests who 
clamored for fresh water or more abundant towels were entire- 
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ly at liberty to get them for themselves, or to appeal to Juno 
Callett, if her varied duties permitted her attention. 

“Tt is really astonishing how much the girl gets through,” 
they agreed among themselves, “and without the least fuss or 
noise or hurry. Industrial School training, they say.” 

“The Industrial School didn’t give her that face or carriage, 
though,” remarked an elderly physician, refugee from city heat. 
“‘ Look at her now, crossing the lawn with that basket of apples 
on her shoulder. How she steps! A stately nymph in calico! 
My dear ”’—to his wife—“‘ let us carry her off with us. I am 
venerable enough to remark without risk that she would be a 
refreshment to jaded, urban eyes.” 

‘* Mrs. Brattle might object, or even Juno’s husband.” 

“A husband! That young thing!” 

“Whom she has left. Very wild, they say. Wilder than 
ever since she has gone away. Associates with the most reck- 
less fellows.” 

** Did she tell you?” 

‘She! Her talent for silence amounts to genius. And with 
a natural dignity—surprising in her station—which forbids per- 
sonal questions.” 

“‘Oh, come, Mrs. Rathbone,” interposed knowingly a new- 
comer, a young man with a camera, “ you don’t mean to say a 
mere country girl, a handsome milkmaid, couldn’t be won over 
by a bit of flattery into prattling a blue streak about herself. 
At any rate, a man might try.” 

“He might,” said Mrs. Rathbone drily. ‘‘ That is a detest- 
able person,” she remarked to her husband, when the one in 
question had strolled away. 

“Your reason, fair lady ?” 

“‘ Because he is.” 

The young man, whose name was Teague, approached her 
husband later in the day and said significantly: “I can at least 
give you some good pictures of the beautiful Juno to take home 
with you, Doctor. I’ve snapped a lot of dandy poses.” 

‘With her knowledge?” Mrs. Rathbone asked. 

‘Well, not exactly. But that makes no difference.” 

“You think not?” 

Being thus challenged, as he chose to consider, Mr. Teague 
was gathering plums in the far pasture just as June Callett came 
across the meadow after sundown milking. He relied somewhat 
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on tourist regalia of brilliant plaid knickerbockers and silken 
sash and yellow shoes to dazzle the simple rustic. Even more 
on flattering looks and broadly flirtatious accost. 

‘‘ What a picture you make, June! I wish I had my kodak. 
That wonderful hair, and such roses in your cheeks! He’d be 
a lucky man who might touch those lovely flowers. I’ll bet 
the very cows fall in love with you at that sweet call I heard 
from the house.” 

‘‘They’ve more sense than some humans,’ 
in soft mountain drawl. 

Anything enigmatic in this must be, he lightly concluded, 
pure accident from an unsophisticated rustic; and he sauntered 
with her towards the turnstile. ‘‘ Let me,” he said, with flour- 
ishing gallantry, and, mounting beside her, would have taken a 
bucket. She swerved away from him, and he, persisting, laid 
a caressing hand on hers; when, in some manner, the pail was 
upset and its creamy contents drenched him from head to foot. 

While he still gasped and wiped his eyes, Juno, in the dairy, 
was quietly explaining to the indulgent Mrs. Brattle: ‘‘I tripped 
on something in the meadow and wasted one bucket’s milk; 
but thar’s a-plenty in the spring-house for the crowd.” 

It needed some days after this for Mr. Teague’s self-com- 
placency to smooth its plumes and rear its crest. “But I 
should really forgive the clumsiness caused by a bashful moun- 
tain girl’s pleasure at my attentions,” he reasoned. And was 
prompt to join Dr. and Mrs. Rathbone setting forth on a Sun- 
day exploration, with Juno as guide. The girl mounted before 
them, lightly and easily, up the steep trail; and, with Mrs. 
Rathbone’s eye upon him, Mr. Teague ventured no immediate 
advance. On their tardier progress Juno waited patiently, up 
ahead, her figure poised on some rock or cliff against the moun- 
tain’s verdure. 

‘* Handsome creature!” repeated the physician. ‘A perfect 
forest nymph.” ; 

‘‘Oh,” cried his wife, interrupting, “‘see the dear little hol- 
low down below, and a tiny brook trickling. Somebody must 
live there. There’s a cabin and corn fields and a gay patch of 
flowers. Let us go down nearer.” 

‘The view you want,” Juno interposed, her gaze avoiding 
Ben’s Cove, “is up above, near the Falls.” 

“Dr. Rathbone’ll go with me,” said the lady. “It’s fasci- 


replied the girl, 
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nating down there. You needn’t come—we’ll be back in a 
minute.” 

“Take trail then to the left,”’ called the girl, “‘a short cut 
to the Falls; we can meet you there.” 

This appeared Teague’s opportunity. He alertly lessened 
space between himself and Juno, who moved on and up and 
crossed, on stepping-stones, a stream which, dividing, surrounded 
a flat rock in its middle. On this, with water tumbling and 
splashing about them, sat four men playing cards. 

“‘ Picturesque, if not pious,” called Teague gaily, overtaking 
the girl on the opposite bank. ‘‘ Did you see that big fellow with 
dark hair scowl at me? It’s your duty as guide, June, to save 
me from bears and snakes and mountain desperadoes.” 

She heard not a word, her lips compressed and breath flut- 
tering. He caught her sleeve, holding her in the screening 
thicket, and, so near that beauty of curve and tint made him 
daring, leaned to kiss her. But a rough, masculine grasp tore 
him away and flung him wide against a tree trunk. 

“You darned dude, how dare you?” growled Dan Callett, 
black with rage. 

The other man, courageous enough after the first surprise, 
clenched his fist and made for him. But Juno stood instantly 
between, facing her husband, in seeming care for Teague. 

**You’re very good, Mr. Callett,” she said, in slow scorn, 
“an’ if I was a kid I might feel obleeged for your meddling. 
But I been: a-takin’ care of myself for some time, an’ I’m 
a-goin’ to do it’still. So, you’re free to go back to your own 
business, which looks like loafin’ an’ gamblin’ an’ Lord knows 
what else—on Sunday!” 

Thus put in the wrong, he hesitated, frowning, while a coarse 
laugh echoed from the group he had left on the rock. 

“Juno, Juno,” called a feminine voice from above. 

“ There’s a lady with me,” added the girl; and motioning 
Teague to precede her, went on, leaving her husband silenced 
yet furious. 

Mr. Teague inwardly exulted. ‘‘ Why, the poor child dread- 
ed that mountain bully—for me! If Mrs. Rathbone could know 
this!” In high spirits he chattered incessantly, assumed a man- 
ner of caressing patronage to their guide, and contrived in costly 
indiscretion to whisper to her. ‘‘I know something,” he said, 
“will soon punish that clownish brute for frightening you.” 
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She slackened pace at once, with such sudden interest as 
further elated him. ‘Is it a secret? But you can tell me/” 
she urged sweetly. 

‘Had any one seen her smile like this before?” he thought, 
in delighted wonder. ‘‘ You must not mention it to a soul, 
mind! It is a dead secret. But I have a friend in the rev- 
enue, and know they are sending a party up to-morrow night 
to capture a still on Bear Trap; and that fellow’s one of the 
gang they’re after. I’ve half a mind ’—affectedly—“ to go with 
them myself and help land him in the penitentiary.”” She cer- 
tainly turned pale—yes, by Jove! in her alarm for his safety. 
Why need the Rathbones have stayed just then to wait for 
them ! 

Climbing up to Ben’s Cove under next morning’s star, Juno 
thought fiercely: “Dan Callett shan’t never come near me 
again! But I ain’t a-goin’ to let a pack of curs pull down a 
man!” And, making sure that its master was absent, she slipped 
her warning in printed, unsigned scrawl under the cabin door. 
Then, unmissed, was back in the valley to attend to milking 
and breakfast duties; to see girls no younger than herself go 
off, lighthearted and gaily clad, on pleasure excursions; to be 
contemptuously conscious of Teague posing for her benefit, and 
at nightfall strolling to the village, “‘to meet friends,” with sig- 
nificance meant for her ear only. 

“TI heard you movin’ a heap last night,” said Mrs. Brattle 
to the girl next morning, sweeping the veranda; “ain’t you 
well, June?” 

But for answer Juno grasped her. arm, dropping the broom. 
“‘What’s that?” she whispered, looking at a buggy approach- 
ing from the mountain foot and a man with bandaged head 
leaning against the driver. 

“*Looks—like—Teague,” announced the leisurely Mr. Brattle. 

It was, indeed, Mr. Teague himself, somewhat injured and 
more chagrined. ‘Some of their spies had warned the moon- 
shiners,” he declared. “We found no still—nothing—nobody. 
But coming down a narrow trail, Indian file, I was aimed at 
from cover—the cowards! The doctor says my head is full of 
bird shot. It’ll take days to pick it out. I owe my life to 
the wretched creature’s poor shooting—miserable ruffian!” 

Juno Callett’s cheeks were crimson—her eyes flashing. ‘‘ You 
really reckon our boys ain’t acquainted with guns?” she asked 
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deliberately, standing forth, to the amazement of all. ‘“‘ Bird 
shot ain’t meant to kill—humans—but jest for a lesson to med- 
dlers. If bullets are wanted they ginully sends them purty 
straight. But one lesson’s enough, ef their target ain’t quite a 
plumb fool.” And, as she walked off, it was suddenly revealed 
to Mr. Teague what she thought of him and had always 
thought. 

Then came news to any whom it might interest that Dan 
Callett, suspected of this offence, had left for the coast; and 
the little cabin in the Cove was silent and deserted. Mrs. Brat- 
tle, noting his wife’s pallor, answered her announcement: “ Well, 
June, seein’ as you’ve done spoke your mind purty free to one 
of the boarders, and your paw really needs ye to the toll-gate, 
I'll have to let ye go; but I'll miss ye powerful.” Then, at 
the girl’s quick embrace and impulsive whisper: ‘‘ Name o’ the 
Lord!” said the landlady. ‘‘ Go, then, and take care of your- 
self, and I'll be over to see ye when the crowd gits away.” 

But mountain days glide unmarked and mountain miles are 
long, and the kindly Rathbones and the crest-fallen Teague were 
gone with the other guests from the Willow Inn, and summer 
had merged into fall, and that into winter, before Mrs. Brattle’s 
visit to the toll-gate was paid. Then she found the little house- 
hold dependent on Juno, silent and efficient as ever, but with 
something touching now in her beauty, which impressed even 
the unimaginative visitor. 

“Is she .a-honin’ for Dan?” the matron wondered; but 
*‘How’s the baby?” was what she asked. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” answered the toll-keeper, eager to 
plunge into personal grievances. ‘‘I allow as ye found the 
road here powerful cut up, Mis’ Brattle? But ’tain’t my fault 
if the county lets it git so. An’ it’s my duty to collect toll, 
an’ I’m a-goin’ to do it. The boys passin’ here keeps a- 
grumblin’ an’ a-kickin’; an’ a lot of wagons has been a-goin’ 
round by James’ Gap, three miles longer. If they choose to 
ill-convenience theirselves thetaway, ’tain’t my business; but 
*tis to make ’em pay when they comes this way—rough or no 
rough.” 

““What’ll you do if you’re laid up with your rheumatiz?” 
asked the placid Mrs. Brattle. ‘“ Reckon June kin keep a 
crowd o’ wagoners from pushin’ past free—specially after Satur- 
day market ?” 
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‘*She ain’t my darter, ef she kaint, “grimly replied the 
widowed toll-keeper. And June gave him a reassuring look. 

Mrs. Brattle’s jesting suggestion became weighty earnest a 
week later when, the toll-keeper being laid up helpless with a 
rheumatic seizure, it was Juno’s duty to come forth to each 
passer-by and collect the varying dues. 

“Worth twice the money to see that mountain beauty,” 
lightly declared a chance tourist or two. But the more fre- 
quent native had eyes for only the mud-holes, and protested 
that it was “‘ plumb robbery.” 

‘‘Complain to the county, then,’ retorted June, with spirit. 
“We’re put here to collect, an’ we got it to do. Pay here or 
go round by the Gap.” 

One dark and cloudy Saturday the passers were few, and 
the day wore on to evening, when she heard, from within doors, 
creaking of wheels returning from market. She came out, un- 
locked and swung loose the chain, and stood on the little 
porch awaiting toll. 

With cracking of whip and jest and laugh, loud even for 
Saturday, from wagoner to wagoner, the foremost would have 
driven on calling: “‘’Tain’t good enough for pay, tell your paw; 
an’ we been advised not to waste time goin’ round James’ Gap. 
So long!” 

“Stop! Stop right there!” she cried, and was in and out 
again with a gun. “If you try to cheat the toll, sure as you’re 
alive, I’ll shoot.’”? Then she first perceived sitting beside the 
driver a young man, broad-shouldered and black-haired. ‘You! 
You!” she gasped, and recovering herself: “ Perhaps ’twas you, 
Dan Callett, advised them not to pay, or go round peaceably!” 

“It was,”’ he retorted, with defiant hostility, and bent for- 
ward to strike the mules. 

Then Juno calling: “I warn you—once—twice—three times! ” 
pulled the trigger, aiming a little ahead, but, unhappily, the 
animals plunged forward at that exact moment, and her husband 
wavered in his place and fell back. 

All was confusion—the train of wagons stopping, their drivers 
shouting and running to the front; but, before even his com- 
panion could aid the wounded man, the girl had climbed be- 
side him. ‘Help me lift—no, 0, 2o,I tell you, he’s mot dead! 
Bring him in here—on my bed. Take the mare—in the stable 
—don’t wait—the doctor—at once.” 
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There followed a time of hourly uncertainty, when she, who 
had endangered Dan Callett’s earthly existence, strove, with 
courage maintained against despair, to save it. Then, his fine 
constitution aiding devoted nursing, he exchanged delirium for 
bewildering physical exhaustion, which Juno tended in pallor 
and silence and careful self-restraint. One day she met a 
strange, long gaze from his eyes, and stopped at once, stand- 
ing straight and tall beside his bed. 

“T’ll give myself up, if you say so,” she breathed in low 
monotone. 

“For what?” 

“ For—for—oh, if I’d a-killed you! But—I—never—meant 
—it—Dan.” 

“I allowed—mebbe—not.” But his look was cold as hers 
had once been, and wandered from her, estranged by sudden 
recollection of their parting in the Cove. There was silence; 
a clock in the cabin ticked loudly; outside the limping toll- 
keeper laughed and a little child crowed. ‘I had the queer- 
est dreams,” said the young man abruptly, “I’d see you in 
that same blue frock, but there was a baby in your arms had 
pulled your hair all tumbling down—like pictures in a church 
down to the city.” 

She was gone and back in a moment, her face luminous, 
her air proudly submissive, a laughing infant cradled against 
her swiftly beating heart. 

“Whose ?”’ he whispered. 

“Yours, Dan. Yours and mine,” and sank on her knees 
beside him, that his weak arm might encircle both. ‘‘ He favors 
you powerful, my man. You'll forgive me your hurts—for him. 
And I'll forgive the broken promises—but you'll keep them 
now—for him.” 

Dan Callett drew a long breath at the wonder of it. ‘I'll 
keep them, my gal, for you—for you, that’s sweeter than a 
posy. But the little feller’s all right; and we’ll take him to the 
Cove and find the cherry trees and laylocks, and the white 
pigeons waiting for us.” 

June pressed closer to his shoulder and laid her cheek on 
his. 

















LORD BACON’S CHARGES AGAINST SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


BY MICHAEL HOGAN, S.J. 


HOSE who have become eminent in the world of 
| physical science, and are therefore well qualified 
to judge, declare that Lord Bacon was no scien- 
tist himself, and that he was the father of scientists 
only because he successfully pleaded the cause of 
science. His pleading in behalf of physical science took the 
form of a crusade, which he not inaptly termed the “ demol- 
ishing ’’ part of his philosophy. The harangues of that crusade 
—to some of which we shall have occasion to refer in the fol- 
lowing pages—are to be found in his De Augmentis and in the 
first book of his Movum Organum. There we find him pointing 
to the sacred domain of knowledge and telling the world how 
for centuries it has been desecrated by the Mohammedanism of 
deductive philosophy. He writes: 





If;that philosophy which we have derived trom the Greeks 
was not manifestly a dead letter, it would never have hap- 
pened that it should have adhered almost immovable to its 
original footing, without acquiring any growth worthy of 
mankind, and this so completely that not only an assertion 
continues to be an assertion, but a question to be a question. 

This slavery of philosophy arises merely from the 
impudence of a few and the indolence of the rest of mankind. 

The Aristotelian philosopy, after having destroyed 
other systems by its disputations and its confutations, decided 
upon everything, and Aristotle himself then raises up diffi- 
culties at will, in order to settle them. Zhe same method is 
now in use among his successors, whose aim is not so much to 
throw light on the questions under consideration, by evidence, au- 
thority, and examples, as to indulge in the most trifling subtleties 
and hairsplitting. . . . But by far the greater number of 
those who have assented to that philosophy have bound them- 
selves down by prejudice and the authority of others, so that 
it is rather obsequiousness and concurrence than unanimity. 
With regard to authority, it is the greatest weakness to at- 
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tribute infinite credit to particular authors, and to refuse his 

own prerogative to Time, for Truth is rightly named the 

daughter of Time and not of Authority. . . . Those 
very leaders who: have usurped the dictatorship in learning, 
will yet, when they occasionally return to their senses, com- 
plain of the subtlety of nature, the remoteness of truth, and 
the obscurity of human wit. . . . The present system ot 
logic rather assists in confirming and rendering inveterate, 
the errors founded on vulgar notions, than in searching after 
truth, and is, therefore, more harmful than useful. We there- 
fore reject the syllogism, and, in everything relating to the nature 
of things, we make use of Induction for both the major and the 
minor propositions.* 

There is manifested in all this an extravagance of accusation 
that would make the charges it contains unworthy of notice, 
were they not the dicta of Lord Bacon, whose great name will 
be a guarantee to many of their truth and justice. And yet 
the foregoing is but a fraction of what he has to say against 
ancient philosophy. Indeed, he seems to act on the old vulgar 
policy, that if a good deal of mud be thrown some of it will 
surely stick. He complains of a “slavery of philosophy,” a 
** dictatorship in learning,” a “‘ binding down of the understanding 
by prejudice and obsequiousness,” an ‘‘ enchaining of the power 
of man by the bonds of antiquity, authority, and unanimity.” 

It would be impossible to bring forward against ancient 
philosophy a charge so utterly unfounded. One of the princi- 
ples of that philosophy is, that a writer’s authority, whoever he 
be, is worth just as much as the argument he adduces in favor 
of his opinion, and nothing more. “ Tantum valet auctoritas 
quantum valet argumentum,” is a motto familiar enough to any 
one who has had even a little acquaintance with Scholastic 
philosophy. Albertus Magnus writes: “A philosopher should 
admit nothing without sufficient reason: for it is a desire in- 
nate in all of us to know the causes of things. J/¢ may behoove 
the Pythagoreans to swear by the word of their master. For our 
part, we are content to receive the doctrine when its truth shall 
have been proven by reason.”’ 

Roger Bacon is equally emphatic: ‘“‘ Authority is worth noth- 
ing unless it be accompanied by a reason; it makes us believe, 
but it does not make us understand. We yield to authority, 
but we are not convinced by it.” 

* The italics occurring in all the citations from the works of Lord Bacon are ours. 
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These passages have very little of ‘‘ obsequiousness” or 
“slavery” in them. And nevertheless they are fair examples 
of the attitude of the Schoolmen towards authority in purely 
philosophical questions. Not only did they not follow Aristotle 
blindly or slavishly—and this is evident from the many points 
of Scholastic doctrine that are in open contradiction with his 
teaching—but they were the first to revolt against the blindness 
and servility of Averroes and the other Arabian followers of 
the Stagyrite, who contended that his writings were absolutely 
free from error, and therefore must not be contradicted nor 
even questioned in anything whatever. 

But authority, rightly understood, is not and cannot be ex- 
cluded from any science. As long as there are problems too 
intricate for the ordinary inquirer—and at what period or in 
what science have they not abounded—so long will the pro- 
nouncements of genius be appealed to, in favor of conflicting 
opinions. And why should it not be so? Why should not a 
theory, of whose truth or falsity we ourselves are unable to judge, 
receive some confirmation from the assent of those better able 
to weigh the motives than we are? As a matter of fact, there 
has been thus far no department of investigation (and probably 
there never will be) in which authority does not obtain in a 
greater or less degree. Max Muller is appealed to in philol- 
ogy, Blackstone in jurisprudence, Cuvier in zodlogy, Niebuhr in 
history, Liebig in chemistry, Lyell in geology, Faraday in elec- 
tricity, Herschel in astronomy. If one does not understand the 
theory of determinants, or the laws that govern the motion of 
projectiles, it is not considered obsequiousness to accept the one 
on the word of La Place, or the other on the authority of New- 
ton. A new theory about the nature of heat, or the causes of 
magnetic attraction, or the formation of crystals, would be suffi- 
ciently recommended to the scientific world of to-day by the 
mere authority of Lord Kelvin. Why, then, should authority, 
so much invoked in every other science, count for nothing in 
deductive philosophy? If the philosophy of Aristotle had al- 
ready withstood the world’s scrutiny for over a thousand years, 
were the Scholastics obsequious because they considered this 
fact an added presumption in its favor? They did not create 
the authority of Aristotle; they found it already established. 
For centuries prior to the rise of Scholasticism, the philosophy 
of Aristotle had flourished and his authority had held sway in 
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the schools of Syria, Arabia, Persia, and Alexandria. In fact, 
it was through translations from the languages of these Oriental 
schools that the works of Aristotle first became accessible to 
the scholars of the West. 

And while Lord Bacon thus inveighs against authority, is 
he conscious of the ‘‘dictatorship in learning” which he him- 
self is about to inaugurate, of the life-long chains, the “‘slav- 
ery,” the “‘ obsequiousness”’ he is preparing for mankind, in a 
system of philosophy, which, according to his own words, is to 
“level men’s wits and leave but little to their superiority” ? 
“Our method of discovering the sciences,” he says elsewhere, 
“‘is such as to leave little to the acuteness and strength of wit, 
and, indeed, rather to level wit and intellect. For, as in the 
drawing of a straight line or accurate circle by the hand, much 
depends on its steadiness and practice, but if a ruler or com- 
pass be employed, there is little occasion for either; so it is 
with our method” (Nov. Org., Bk. I., Aph. 61). 

Bacon regrets that authority has usurped the prerogative 
of Time in begetting Truth, ‘‘for Truth,” he says, “is the 
daughter of Time and not of Authority.” Now if the deposit 
of natural truth—of which alone there is question here—like 
the deposit of revealed truth, keeps steadily disclosing itself 
from one century to another, and ever remains the “ daughter 
of Time,” is it not reasonable to look for a growth in the daugh- 
ter proportioned to that of the father? And yet, though Time 
had been rolling its ceaseless course for well-nigh six thousand 
years before the prophet of the New Philosophy was ushered 
into existence, when at length he came he did not find truth 
upon the earth. “Our only hope and salvation,” he says, in 
the preface of the Movum Organum, “is to begin the work anew 
and raise or rebuild the sciences, arts, and ali human knowledge 
from a firm and solid basis.” 

We shall burden the reader with only one other instance of 
his characteristic incoherence. In the face of all the accusations 
cited above, and many others which from lack of space have 
not been cited, he subjoins the following: ‘‘ The ancient authors 
and all others are left in undisputed possession of their honors. 
For we enter not into comparison of capacity or talent but of 
method, and assume the part of a guide rather than a critic.” 
How much of a guide and how little of a critic is evidenced 
in the passages already given! How like a guide and unlike 
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a critic he behaves when he says in the opening lines of the 
Novum Organum: “They who have presumed to dogmatize 
on Nature, as on some well-investigated subject, either from 
self-conceit or arrogance, and in the professorial style, have in- 
flicted the greatest injury on philosophy. For they have tended 
to stifle and interrupt inquiry exactly as they have prevailed 
in bringing others to their opinion, and their own activity has 
not counterbalanced the mischief they have occasioned by cor- 
rupting and destroying that of others.” 

It is difficult to reconcile this, and what has gone before, 
with the following protest culled from the same treatise: ‘‘We 
make no attempt to disturb the system of philosophy that now 
prevails. We leave the honor and reverence due to the an- 
cients untouched and undiminished, so that we can perform 
our intended work, and yet enjoy the benefit of our respectful 
moderation.” How much in harmony with all the violent in- 
vective already quoted is this expression of his peaceful pro- 
ject! ‘‘An established Church,” says Cardinal, Newman, “ must 
first be national, and after that be as orthodox as it can.” 
Lord Bacon must first deal what he considers a death-blow to 
ancient philosophy, and after that be as “‘ moderate” as he can. 
But is it not ludicrous to find him. loading that philosophy 
with assurances of respect and moderation, and at the same 
time constituting himself its headsman? Alas, that he should 
have lost sight of these his own pledges before he had yet 
passed from the page on which they were so beautifully written. 

Another of Lord Bacon’s charges is that ancient philosophy 
has ‘‘ adhered almost immovably to its original tooting, without 
acquiring any growth worthy of mankind.’ If this accusation 
implies that deductive philosophy has had little or no devel- 
opment, it is false. Let any one who would doubt it read the 
history of the Scholastic period from its beginnings in Scotus 
Erigena, about the middle of the ninth century, to its noon- 
day splendor under Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas of Aquin, 
and Duns Scotus in the thirteenth. If the accusation means 
that many of the conclusions of deductive philosophy have re- 
mained fixed and are destined to remain so, it is true; but this, 
so far from being to its discredit, constitutes its chief excellence. 
The unchanging character of these conclusions is derived mainly 
from three sources—the subject-matter with which that philos- 
ophy is concerned, the principles on which it is founded, and 
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the assent which the mind gives to its conclusions. And first 
the subject-matter of deductive philosophy is little liable to 
change. The notion of “being” must always remain a tran- 
scendental notion, wider than the most general classification. 
It must always have the attributes of unity, truth, and good- 
ness. Its division into finite and infinite being must always be 
adequate. God must always remain the origin and destination 
of all created things. His perfections cannot cease to be in- 
finite as time goes on. His Providence cannot be extended to 
his creatures at one period and withdrawn from them at another. 
His external glory must always depend on the service creatures 
render him, just as it did at the dawn of creation. Man cannot 
cease to be made up of soul and body. His soul cannot cease to 
be spiritual and immortal. His intellect cannot cease to operate 
through the medium of his senses. His will cannot cease to 
render him a free and consequently a moral agent. He cannot 
cease to be the subject of rights and duties—rights and duties 
towards his Maker, rights and duties towards his family, rights 
and duties towards civil society; rights and duties in justice, 
rights and duties in equity. Truth, even in God, must always 
be the conformity between mind and object. Justice must ever 
consist in “rendering unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s 
and to God the things that are God’s.”” Theft will always be 
the taking of what belongs to another without his knowledge 
and reasonable consent. A lie will always consist in deliberately 
saying other than we think, and murder in taking the life of a 
human being on private authority. Is there much room here 
for getting away from what Bacon calls the “ original footing” ? 

Another source of permanence in these conclusions is the 
eternal and immutable character of the principles on which 
they are founded. The principle that a thing cannot be itself 
and, at the same time and in the same respect, something else 
or nothing at all, must hold good whenever and wherever there 
is an intellect. Every effect must always have a proportionate 
cause, whatever be the circumstances in which it is produced. 
The mode of operation of every being must always be deter- 
termined by its peculiar nature. It is impossible that one en- 
dowed with intelligence should act without a purpose. Good, 
either real or apparent, must be the object of every human de- 
sire and every human appetition. Free choice must always be 
a condition of the merit and demerit of human actions. Every 
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duty begets a right to the means necessary for the discharge 
of that duty. Every moral law requires a sanction to insure 
its observance. In the moral order such is the distinction be- 
tween what is good in itself and what is bad in itself, that nei- 
ther can ever become the other, nor can man be ever exempted 
from the obligation of doing the former or avoiding the latter. 
Is it to be wondered that there should be no growth in this 
direction ? 

A third reason why many of the conclusions of deductive 
philosophy are not likely to vary, is that they are based on 
evidence, and evidence leaves the mind in absolute certainty, 
without need or even possibility of further speculation. That 
which was absolutely certain in the thirteenth century, could not 
become more certain or less certain in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
or nineteenth. 

Experimental science, on the contrary, lacks every one of 
these sources of permanence. The subject-matter with which 
it deals is constantly becoming wider and wider. Its scope ex- 
tends to the whole material universe visible and invisible. It 
is directly concerned with every property of that world of mat- 
ter, and with every change which takes place in it, whether 
such change be the result of natural causes, or is brought about 
by contrived agencies. It is not content with investigating the 
properties of the substances elementary and composite which it 
finds in Nature, and under the variety of aspects in which Na- 
ture presents them. It is continually forming new combinations 
of elements, breaking up existing ones, and varying in a thousand 
ways the conditions of rest and motion, heat and cold, attrac- 
tion and repulsion, light and shade, contraction and expansion, 
condensation and rarefaction, pressure, absorption, radiation, and 
the like, according as one or other of these conditions is favor- 
able to the desired investigation. 

The principles of experimental science lack the character of 
permanence. If we except those which it borrows from meta. 
physics, there is not one of its principles that is not open to 
error. That which is now a hypothesis may become a theory 
fifty years hence, and a century later be altogether rejected. 
It was for a long time a principle in astronomy that the planets 
moved in circular orbits, since the circle is the simplest, and there- 
fore the most natural, of geometrical figures. Many of the astro- 
nomical calculations of Copernicus, and even of Newton, were 
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founded on this erroneous assumption. It was a principle in 
physics that as a force is necessary to move a body, so a perpetual 
supply of force is necessary to keep it in motion. All of what 
Kepler calls this “‘ physical reasoning” was carried on under 
the influence of this misconception. And Gallileo, for a time 
at least, shared both of these delusions. Another principle of 
physics for almost two centuries was that the velocity of light 
is increased in a refracting medium. It was put forward by 
Newton in the seventeenth century and held its place until the 
contrary was proved by Foucault about the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty. It is an axiom of physical science that potas- 
sium is an element, and that white light is made up of the 
seven colors of the spectrum neither more nor less. But this 
only means that no one has yet succeeded in further decom- 
posing the one or the other. Indeed the received classification 
of elementary substances is open to suspicion when viewed in 
the light of some recent experiments of Sir William Ramsay, 
wherein he claims to have accomplished the long-wished-for and 
long-sought-for transmutation of one element into another. By 
usage we have become so familiar with what physicists call the 
law of gravity, that we doubt its existence about as little as 
we doubt our own. And yet our confidence in it may be 
shaken to-morrow by the hopelessness of trying to reconcile it 
with some established fact or principle which the calculations 
of the physicist had hitherto ignored. 

Finally the conclusions of physical science are not based on 
evidence that would justify us in regarding them as altogether 
unalterable. The constant modes of activity and influence 
which we observe in Nature, and which we call physical laws, 
are not founded on the Divine Essence, and hence immutable 
as God himself, but rather on the divine decrees, and there- 
fore liable to exceptions through divine intervention. Nor is this 
the only way they are unreliable. We have not, and cannot 
have, absolute certainty that they exist at all. The infinite wis- 
dom and goodness of the Creator are an infallible guarantee that 
there are such things as physical laws, but not that there is a law 
of conservation of energy, or a law of harmonic planetary motion, 
or a law of definite and multiple proportions. The most we can 
claim for these or any other individual physical law is that they 
are plausible conclusions from observed facts, since they seem to 
explain all the phenomena thus far known to us, and to satisfy 
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every test to which they have hitherto been subjected. “ Real 
discoveries,” says Dr. Whewell,-‘‘ are mixed with baseless as- 
sumptions, not rarely or in peculiar instances, but commonly 
and in most cases. Zo try wrong guesses is apparently the only 
way to hit on right ones.” The possibility of a plurality of 
causes, where he who is observing or making an experiment can 
discover only one, because of his helplessness in ultimate analy- 
sis, must keep the conclusions of physical science forever out- 
side the domain of absolute certainty. St. Thomas says: “‘ The 
visible world changes; it must, therefore, owe its origin to One 
who cannot change. It was not and now it is; He Who brought 
it into existence must, therefore, have existed always. It was 
produced from nothing; He Who created it must, therefore, be 
infinite.” Avogadro says: “If the molecular theory of matter 
be the true one—if there be such things as molecules—and if, 
moreover, the conditions of temperature and pressure be the 
same, then 7¢ zs probable that equal volumes of all gases will 
contain the same number of molecules.” No one need be sur- 
prised that the one system should have “‘ adhered almost immov- 
ably to its original footing.” Neither is it surprising that the 
other system should not. 

And is the crime of having an assertion continue to be an 
assertion, and a question to be a question, peculiar to deductive 
philosophy ? Chemists speak as familiarly about “starch” and 
“cellulose’”’ as potters do about clay, and has the question 
‘‘what is starch,” ‘“‘ what is cellulose,” ceased to be a question? 
Has the single- fluid theory of Franklin, or the double-fluid theory 
of Coulomb ceased to be an assertion, after one hundred and fifty 
years or thereabouts? Has the undulatory theory of light, put 
forward by Huyghens more than two hundred years ago, and now 
the popular theory, ceased to be an assertion? Has the emission 
theory, proposed by Descartes, supported by Newton, and ever 
since the rival explanation, ceased to be an assertion? What 
about the phlogiston theory of combustion? It began with Stahl 
in the seventeenth century and was exploded by Lavoisier only 
a hundred years later. It has ceased to be an assertion only 
by becoming an absurdity. What about the several theories 
regarding the elements of material substances? The dynamic 
theory originated with Leibnitz towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and was modified by Wolff and Kant and Bosco- 
vitch in the eighteenth. At present its claims on our acceptance 
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are being urged anew by many scientists. But it is still an as- 
sertion. The atomic theory goes back to Leucippus, five hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. Democritus remodelled it, 
and it has had many remodellers since. It held its place till 
yesterday as one of the favorite theories. But it has “gone 
the way of all flesh.”” Itis no longer an assertion. What about 
the “ions” and the “electrons” that are now enjoying their 
brief hour of popular favor? What about the Darwinian theory 
of “natural selection” ? It has been before the world for half.a 
century and to-day it is mentioned by scientists only to reject it. 

The charge of subtleties and hair-splitting, so far at least 
as it relates to the bulk of the Scholastic teaching—for it is 
not necessary to defend every doctor of every school—is easily 
answered. The opposing schools of philosophy were unchris- 
tian in spirit and doctrine alike. In this respect little was to 
be looked for from the Arab or the Jew. The one aimed at 
shaping a philosophy that would defend the dogmas of the 
Koran, the other, a system that would uphold the Talmud. 
Both assailed the teachings of the Catholic Church, and both 
claimed for their arguments the authority of Aristotle. If, then, 
the objections against the truths of Christianity were urged with 
subtlety, why should the Schoolmen be expected to dispense 
with subtlety in answering them? Instead of applying them- 
selves as some of the rival systems had done, to the absurd 
task of trying to reconcile Revelation with Aristotle, they re- 
conciled Aristotle with Revelation, by a more correct because 
more subtle interpretation of his meaning. 

But nowhere perhaps does Lord Bacon give us so full an 
insight into his true mental character as when he decides to 
“reject the syllogism and make use of induction for both the 
major and the minor propositions.” This is equivalently a re- 
solve to use observed facts, and nothing but observed facts, as 
a medium of inference in deducing physical laws. But the 
‘‘father of physical science” did not see that no accumulation 
of facts, however extensive, used as premises, can ever warrant a 
universal conclusion, and that without a universal conclusion there 
can be no law and consequently no science. One may have seen 
a stone fall to the earth ten thousand times under the influence 
of gravity, but these ten thousand instances can of themselves 
give him no assurance that the same will happen the next time, 
and every time the stone finds itself in mid-air; and without 
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such an assurance his knowledge is in no sense scientific. The 
connection between the stone in mid-air and its having been 
attracted to the earth, is merely historical. It is only some- 
thing which as been, not something which must be. The ten 
thousand instances are nothing more than an enumeration of 
individual facts, and there is no science of individuals. The 
expression is self-contradictory. One of the most fundamental 
rules of logic—and a rule which no one, who wishes to reason 
aright, can disregard—requires that the terms must not be more 
general in the conclusion than they were in the premises. If, 
. then, Lord Bacon is resolved to ‘‘ make use of induction for 
both the major and the minor propositions,’ he must be con- 
tent with a particular conclusion. In order that a universal law 
may be legitimately inferred from any number of observed facts, 
the general principle known as the uniformity of Nature must 
enter into the reasoning. If I start out with the assurance that 
the same physical agency acts in the same way—produces simi- 
lar results—whenever it acts under similar conditions, I can be 
sure that the phenomena of yesterday will be repeated when- 
ever such an agency acts with the same conditions verified; I 
can be sure that whenever a stone is thrown into the air it will 
fall to the ground by the attractive force of gravity.* To es- 
tablish the existence of this law of the uniformity of Nature, is 
the work of metaphysics. Physical science is unable to establish 
it.t And yet it would not be a science at all without it. Here 
we have the grounds for the Scholastic axiom that an induction, 
to be valid, must have an analytical premise. Moreover, the sub- 


* The reasoning process, according to syllogistic form, would be as follows: The same 
cause acting under the same circumstances must always produce the same effect. But the at- 
traction of gravity upon a stone in mid-air is the same cause acting under the same circum- 
stances. 

Therefore, the attraction of gravity upon a stone in mid-air must always produce the same 
effect. But the effect produced yesterday by the attraction of gravity upon a stone in mid-air 
was to make it fall to the ground. 

Therefore, the effect produced by the attraction of gravity upon a stone in mid-air must 
always be to make it fall to the ground. 

What form Lord Bacon’s reasoning with two inductive premises would take, it is difficult 
to imagine. If he were validly to infer a physical law from such premises, he would be ac- 
complishing what is more difficult than to bridge chaos. 

t ‘‘ All physical science starts from certain postulates. One of them is the objective exist- 
ence of a material world. It is assumed that the phenomena which are comprehended under 
this name have a ‘substratum’ of extended, impenetrable, mobile substance, which exhibits 
the quality known as inertia, and is termed matter. Another postulate is the universality of 
the law of causation; that nothing happens without a cause [a necessary, precedent condi- 
tion]. Another is, that any of the rules, or so-called ‘laws of nature,’ by which the relation 
of phenomena is truly defined, is true for all time. The validity of these postulates is a prob- 
lem of metaphysics.” —Huxley, Zssays, ‘‘ A Half-Century of Science.” 
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ject-matter of the inductive or particular premise must be com- 
pared with that of the analytical or universal premise, for all 
reasoning, inductive as well as deductive, is “a comparison of 
a least part with a greatest whole, by means of a greater part 
or lesser whole.” 

Now of this process of comparison the syllogism is but the 
expression. To exclude the syllogism, then, would be to omit 
the comparison, or, what comes to the same thing, to deal with 
the phenomena of yesterday, and the similar ones observed 
again to-day, as isolated units, without inquiring why they are 
similar, or whether their recurrence be not the result of a uni- 
form mode of action on the part of the causes which produced 
them. But Lord Bacon is resolved to investigate Nature with- 
out concerning himself with the inquiry whether Nature acts 
uniformly or not. He has made up his mind not to borrow 
from metaphysics. He will not be found eating with sinners. 
The syllogism too must go as being ‘‘ too confused, and allow- 
ing Nature to escape from men’s hands.”’ Yet he was using the 
syllogism on every page of his writings and at the same time 
pronouncing it worthless in science. It is recorded that Eliza- 
beth refused to appoint him to the office of Attorney-General, 
saying that he was “a man rather of show than of depth.” 
He surely displayed no great depth when he decided to discard 
the syllogism from his philosophy, and to ‘“‘make use of in- 
duction for both the major and the minor propositions.” 

Strange anomaly (!) Lord Bacon does not hesitate to declare 
to the world, that he has taken all knowledge for his province; 
that his Novum Organum is intended to supersede the Organon 
of Aristotle; that the method therein described is to secure 
physical discoveries by the most certain rules and demonstra- 
tions; nay, more, that it is to furnish a firm and solid basis 
for the sciences, arts, and all human knowledge. Nothing but 
shortsightedness could have led him to make such claims in 
behalf of such a system, and at the same time to pronounce 
the philosophy of Aristotle and the Schoolmen, which he found 
stamped with the approval of twenty centuries, to be “‘a sys- 
tem of vicious demonstrations which merely subject and enslave 
the world to human thoughts.’”” When shall the popular delu- 
sion about his mighty intellect be dispelled? When shall the 
sacred name of Philosophy be severed forever from the name 
of Lord Bacon? 




















ZOE AND THE PRINCE. 


BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY, 





Um) 

The baby, just learning to walk and to talk, 
stood: by the side of the brook and screamed; 
screaming, at least, was to him an old accom- 

x! “= plishment. The shabbily-clad little girl making 
her way across the stepping-stones to the small island, with the 
new baby in her arms, looked over her shoulder and aimed at 
the defenceless; head of the senior baby a volley of Canadian 
French. 

Insult being thus added to desertion, the cry of the injured 
rose higherjin a prolonged and indignant wail. 

By this time Zoé had reached the green oasis in the middle 
of the stream. Gently laying the new baby on the grass under 
a sheltering bush, she turned back, threaded her path again 
over the bright, rippling water, administered to the young dis- 
turber of her peace a shaking that literally shook the cry out 
of him, and picking him up under one of her arms, as if he 
were nothing more than a bundle of waste from the great mill 
above the dam, carried him over to her fairyland. 

For this is what the secluded islet, with its three dwarf 
willow-trees and wild growth of brush and blackberry vines, 
was to Zoé. What though the outer world, the village of Mill- 
ville, knew her as only an unkempt, bare-foot little drudge, the 
child of factory people? Here in her island domain she was 
a beautiful princess, living in an enchanted place. The largest 
of the willows was her palace, its curtains of green were rich 
tapestries, the birds chirping in the bushes an orchestra of 
musicians, the few berries on the vines a banquet spread by 
the hands of invisible servitors; the grass from which wild- 
flowers peeped up here and there was a splendid carpet. 

Many of these ideas Zoé gleaned from a wonderful book 
she had borrowed from the mill-hands’ library ; but other pretty 
conceits were her own. For a child sees fairyland through the 


KOE, Zoé Chauvin, moi aussi /” 
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prism of its own personality, and the reveries of no two day- 
dreamers are ever alike. 

The senior baby was the jarring note of the symphony, for 
he was altogether too obstreperous to fit into the scheme of the - 
fairy palace. He was the square peg of commonplace thrust 
into the round hole of poesy. The new baby might be a 
changeling, or a tiny, white hind; almost anything sweet, since 
it was too wee even to cry much; but the senior baby was a 
source of perplexity, until Zoé decided that he should be the 
army. In the Wonder Book, an army was always rebelling 
and showing insubordination, and the ré/e suited him to a dot. 
Even a beautiful princess has trouble. ; 

The chief assailants of the realm were a horde of mosquitoes 
which sometimes drove the princess, the changeling, and even 
the army into exile. When the mosquitoes were not very an- 
noying, however, Zoé, her faded blue calico frock changed by 
fancy’s wand to shimmering satin, sometimes spent almost the 
whole day in her sylvan paradise. For, since the new baby 
was being brought up by hand, a bottle of milk satisfied its 
one idea of happiness, while a lunch of bread and a drink from 
the brook, with the chance of a few more berries having ripened 
since yesterday, constituted a feast for the princess and rations 
for the army. 

On these occasions, however, when the afternoon grew old 
and the shadow ot the great mill spread over the broad sheet 
of water above the dam, leaving only a rim of brightness around 
the opposite edge of the pond, then Zoé came back to the 
realities of life and, knowing it lacked but an hour to “ closing 
time,” hurried home with her charges. For in that hour must 
be accomplished the housework of the day. The rooms must 
be “tidied up” and the evening meal prepared for father and 
step-mother toiling in the mill. 

That a less happy-go-lucky housekeeping would have been 
more conducive to the family comfort goes without saying. 
Yet, after all, for a little girl of her years, Zoé did her part; 
and if she surreptitiously spent her time on the fairy island, the 
pleasant summer days in the open air kept the babies well and 
added to the little store of the child’s own strength upon 
which she was soon to draw prodigally. 

This particular afternoon was not to be as others. While 
Zoé was “ flying around getting supper,” and shortly after the 
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factory whistle ‘‘ blew for six o’clock,” a group of women came 
down the street whereon the operatives’ houses faced. Sup- 
ported by the arms of two among them tottered a young 
creature, almost a girl, whose once pretty face was pale as 
death. ; 

From the dilapidated Chauvin house the child saw them 
approaching, and rushing out, cried in alarm: ‘‘ Finon, Finon, 
gu’ aves-vous?”’ The limp woman was her step-mother. 

“She just keeled over beside her loom, and went off in a 
dead faint,” explained a kind-hearted, wizened-faced daughter 
of New England. ‘“ Your father, Pierre Chauvin, was dis- 
charged for drunkenness this morning, an’ the poor girl wor- 
ritted over it, I guess; the more so, when she heard awhile 
ago that he’s shook the dust of the village from his feet an’ 
gone off, nobody knows where. It’s a good riddance to a bad 
bargain, I say, but Finon don’t seem to look at it in that 
light. When the heart-break comes to some women, it ’fects 
them different than what it does others.” 

Perhaps Finon was a poor-spirited young thing; or, was 
it that the long, ten-hour days of toil in the mill when the 
new baby was still so very new had wrung from her the last 
remnant of her strength? After a few days, when it became 
plain beyond a doubt that Pierre Chauvin had deserted her, 
she broke down completely. 

‘She lacks Yankee grit. But how can she help that, being 
a Frenchy with two babies to care for?” said the neighbors. 

““Zoé, I could not tend a loom now if they gave me all it 
earned; yet, perhaps, after a little while, this may not be so,” 
said Finon to the child. “I am sorry; there is no other way. 
You must go into the mill. You are under the age, but I 
can get you in.” 

Pierre Chauvin had two other daughters, Josette and Laure, 
who earned “big money” at the looms, wore fine clothes, 
went to dances, and were of the gay set of the factory town. 

These lively demoiselles had not approved of their father’s 
second marriage, they considered his wife beneath them so- 
cially, and seemed to forget that litte Zoé was their sister. 

Laure woke up now, however. Meeting the child in the 
street she called to her. ‘“ Hello, mignonne, stop a moment 
and speak! Say, Zoé, I’ll get you a good place on my floor 
at the factory, and you can come and live with us instead of 
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drudging for a step-mother. It is time you were doing for 
yourself. You’d look real pretty if you were dressed up. My, 
but I wish I had such a nice pink glow in my cheeks! I keep 
my color in a little box, child. Well, will you come?” 

“No”; answered Zoé laconically. 

There the sisterly interest ended. 

“‘ What could one do with such a stubborn minx?” protested 
the offended demoiselle, whose patronizing offer of assistance 
was so sturdily rejected. 

Zoé was not conscious of any love for her step-mother. 
Finon had treated her neither well nor ill. Zoé had been to 
Pierre Chauvin’s second wife only a part of the machinery by 
which she was surrounded, a machine that had picked up the 
broken threads of a joyless domestic life. 

But now Finon, touched by the child’s loyalty, and noting 
how small and fragile she was for her age, would have spared 
her had it been possible. 

It had cost Zoé a pang to refuse Laure’s offer, she was en- 
chanted with the idea of going into the mill. Now she would 
earn, money, money, money! She did not regret her father’s 
defection; drink had made him morose and harsh. She was 
proud that she was going to be, for a while, the bread- winner 
for the family. Ze don Dieu had given it to her to do. 

“Yes, I will earn so much money that, besides taking care 
of Finon and the babies, I shall be able to buy silk dresses 
like Laure and Josette, and a hat with a beautiful white feather,” 
she said to herself in a blissful dream. ‘‘ Then, asin the Won- 
der Book, some day, far, far in the future, perhaps the prince 
may come.” 

It was the usual rounding-out of the fairy tale. 

Thus, with a brave heart, Zoé went to work at the cotton 
mill; Other little girls were there, and almost all of these she 
had known at the village school. The superintendent was al- 
ways ready to employ the girls, they were so deft-fingered and 
so much steadier than the boys. 

Zoé was the smallest and youngest of the child-workers. 
Like some of the others, she was set to minding the bobbins. 
When a thread broke she had to catch and tie it; when the 
bobbins were full she took them out and replaced them with 
new ones. All day long, from seven o’clock in the morning 
until six at night, with only an hour’s rest at noon, she stood 
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on her little feet and minded the bobbins, until her little hands 
and head and eyes grew so weary she hardly knew what she 
was doing. 

At first, even though tired, she was happy at her task, and, 
when the end of the week came, and she brought home her 
small wage to Finon, no one among all the mill children was 
prouder than Zoé. 

In the second week the novelty wore off, and the child be- 
gan to feel like a little untamed hare or bird caught ina snare. 

How bright were the autumn days, how she longed to be 
out in the sunshine, longed even for the care of the babies and 
the housework, rather than to be chained here like a slave one 
might say, for it was nothing but toil in this great room, with 
the noise of the machinery ever in her ears, and the bobbins 
ever whirring round, until, with watching them, her eyes grew 
dim and her head dizzy. 

In the beginning Zoé tried to make a play of it all. The 
superintendent was an ogre who had shut her up in a dismal 
castle, where a malicious fairy, the forewoman, set her a seem- 
ingly endless task. Being a princess, however, she would ac- 
complish the task and regain her freedom. But, after weeks 
and weeks, the task appeared no nearer completion than at first. 

‘‘Finon was going into a decline,” the neighbors said. Only 
twice, during the golden glory of October, was the child able 
to steal away to the fairy island. Then came the white frosts 
of November, and after that the winter. 

For a year and a half Zoé worked in the mill. Her face 
grew wan and pinched, but no one. noticed. Were not all the 
mill children pale and anemic? Her black eyes became dull 
and vacant, but were not all the mill children listless and stu- 
pid-looking ? Her frock was shabbier than ever; few of the 
mill children were well dressed. 

“Little French Zoé is a good worker, but, like all foreigners, 
she is queer, and getting queerer every day,” said the fore- 
woman. “Sometimes there is a look in her big black eyes that 
fairly gives me the shivers.” 

Up to this time Zoé had loved to go to the church and, 
kneeling before the beautiful statue of Notre Dame de Pitié, 
murmur her childish prayers, as she dimly remembered having 
been taught to do in the village of the province of Quebec, 
from which the Chauvins had come. But now she grew care- 
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less. Sometimes on Sundays she slept late and did not go to 
Mass; often Finon was too ill to go. Zoé straightened up the 
house for her. 

Father Gabriel, seeking his straying lambs, called at the cot- 
tage in the round of his visitations. ‘‘Who made you, Zoé?” 
he asked, putting to her the first question of the catechism. 

‘é God.” 

“Why did he make you?” 

“To work,” answered Zoé bitterly. 

Alas, many of these children of the mills are almost wholly 
uninstructed; yet, when reproved for not coming to Sunday- 
School, they say they are too weary. ‘‘Can one be severe 
with them ?” murmured the zealous French priest, as he sadly 
wended his way homeward. 

The summer came for the second time; the fairy island now 
looked a long way off. Even when Zoé passed it, the charm 
that had hung over it, with the soft violet haze, had disap- 
peared. It seemed to her only like a motionless green dragon 
guarding the mill-race, and lying in wait to devour any reck- 
less little girl] who might attempt to escape from the eternal 
grind of the mill. She would not have gone near it for the 
world. 

“Time seems so long to a child, and trials appear insur- 
mountable. Zoé despaired of relief from the toil to which she 
was doomed. Finon could never work again; Josette and Laure 
had married’ and gone to live in a neighboring city; Pierre 
Chauvin was heard of no more. 

How the child grew to hate the great mill and even its 
shadow, which darkened the surface of its mirror-like pond look- 
ing deep down into the depths of the blue water, as if deter- 
mined not to let one little drop escape from the labor of help- 
ing to turn the vast machinery. Zoé felt as if she were that 
one tiny atom in the current of Millville life. 

‘* She has wheels in her head,” declared the forewoman. 

“‘ Ah, if the mill were not there!” 

Zoé was frightened when the thought first came to her. ‘‘If 
the mill were not there the work could not go on.” But the 
mill was so high, and solid, and strong; it would be there until 
doomsday. 

If a bolt of lightning would only strike the great buildings ; 
if a hurricane would but sweep them away, or an earthquake 
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would shake the tall walls from their foundations and send them 
toppling into the lake. None of these things happened; but 
the wheels in Zoé’s head whirred louder. 

One evening, as the operatives were leaving the mill, she 
lagged behind unnoticed until all were gone. The heavy gates 
closed with a clang. But she could get out when she chose. 
She had only to unlock one of the windows on the lowest floor 
and squeeze through the space between the iron bars. Being 
so small and thin the feat would not be difficult; she had tried 
it. 

Her work for the day was not over; no, there was some- 
thing to be done more important than even the superintendent 
knew. 

Zoé crouched upon the floor; she struck a match, and tossed 
it from her. A small tongue of flame leaped up from a pile of 
cotton waste collected in a corner. 

The child sprang to her feet with a cry of delight. As she 
turned to flee, however, a hand clutched her shoulder, and her 
heart seemed to stand still with fright, as she looked up into 
the face of Eph Sargent, the factory watchman. 

‘‘ Ha, ha, so you are setting fire to the mill, you little devil!” 
he exclaimed as, with the rapidity of thought, he dragged her 
along to the place where the hand-grenades hung, and, seizing 
one after another of them, flung all on the flames. 

Within two minutes after it started, the fire was extinguished 
and the mill saved. 

Oh, if Zoé could have taken those two minutes out of her 
life. 

‘‘ What would the mill owner do to her?” she dazedly won- 
dered ? 

“Let you go, hey?” replied Eph to her pleading and sobs 
of remorse. ‘“ Wall, I guess not. You will spend the night in 
jail, never fear. Don’t you know you are a criminal; and for 
this you’ll probably be sent to prison to stay until you are 
grown to be a woman? Come on, whimpering won’t save you.” 

With many a shove and cuff he dragged the wretched child 
to the house of the superintendent, a police officer was sum- 
moned by telephone, and Zoé was lodged in the jail. 

The news spread among the factory people. 

“She is a little fool,” they said. 

Finon dragged herself to see the child. ‘Oh, Zoé, why did 
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you do it?” she lamented. ‘‘ What will become of us now? 
Our French people have done so well in the mills, but you 
have disgraced them. You have brought trouble even upon 
the babies.” 

The next morning, after a night of mental torture, Zoé sat 
on a bench in the matron’s room, a picture of stoical hopeless- 
ness. The one advantage of her forlorn situation was that she 
did not have to stand all day, as at the mill. 

“Is this the little girl?” 

A woman’s well-modulated voice broke the stillness of the 
room. 

Zoé raised her eyes with a dull stare as a lady, accompanied 
by a young man, entered the room with the matron. 

“Yes, Mrs. Morton, this is the small imp of Satan.” 

Zoé shrank back into herself and turned her head away, in 
sullen defiance. 

The matron went on down the corridor, but the lady, cross- 
ing the floor swiftly, took the child by the hand. 

“My dear, I am your friend,” she said sweetly. “I look 
after the children who are brought into court and help them if 
I can.” 

The face that bent over the young prisoner had lost the 
beauty of youth, but in its kindness it seemed to Zoé as the 
face of an angel. 

The child burst into tears. In another moment the lady’s 
arm was around her and she was drawn to a heart generous 
and tender enough to have mothered all the unhappy children 
whose wretchedness moved its compassion. 

**Zoé, I am sure you understand now that it was very wicked 
to try to set fire to the mill,” said the lady gently. ‘‘ Why 
did you do it?” 

“*T had to work so hard and I was so very tired,” faltered 
Zoé, trembling so pitiably that the lady had to hold her closer. 
“I thought if the mill was burned there would be no more 
work for a while and I would have a rest.” 

“Poor little creature,” exclaimed the young man, as he 
walked up and down with rapid strides. ‘“‘ Poor little creature.” 

In the afternoon Zoé was brought into court. 

When she heard her mad act described by the counsel for 
the mill-owner, she was frightened at the depth of her deprav- 
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“Oh, truly, I am very wicked,” she said to herself. ‘“‘ How 
can I ever again even dare to lift my eyes to the little Jesus 
in the arms of Notre Dame de Pitié?” 

She would be sent to prison. Her fate seemed sealed. Just 
as she reached this conclusion, she caught sight of Mrs. Mor- 
ton and her son, who had come to the jail. Zoé had often 
seen them before. They sat in the front pew of the church. 

And now George Morton sprang to his feet. He was actu- 
ally taking her part. 

Was it true, then, that although she had done wrong, very 
wrong, there was stil] some hope for her, not only here, but 
before the court of Eternal Justice, which she pictured as far 
away beyond the blue sky? 

This was the young lawyer’s first effort, a petty case, for 
which, prompted by his sympathies, he had volunteered. Yet, 
had it been the great opportunity. of his life, he could not have 
been more in earnest. 

“Technically the defendant has committed a crime,” he ac- 
knowledged; “ but upon whom does the real responsibility rest ? 
Is it upon the child, over-worked for a pittance, robbed of her 
puny strength, of her right to develop physically and mentally 
in God’s sunshine, robbed almost of her reason, her sense of 
right and wrong confused by excessive toil? We have just 
heard it stated that she does not seem to have any real sense 
of the enormity of her offense; that she is ‘a little out.’ But 
I ask your Honor,” queried Zoé’s advocate, turning to the 
judge, “is it not rather the so-called Christian civilization of this 
State that is‘a little out’? Has 7¢ any real sense of the enor- 
mity of its crime in permitting the existence of the system of 
child-labor of which this incident is an unfortunate result ?” 

Thus he went on, not melodramatically, not posing for ef- 
fect or indulging in bombastic oratory, but quietly and with 
logical force, arraigning the manufacturers, the capitalists, the 
men of his own class, with whom, he maintained, lay the gen- 
uine culpability. 

Zoé, enthralled, heard his eloquent plea, and, while her little 
heart beat tumultously, a thought flashed upon her. 

Here was the prince, the real prince of whom she had 
dreamed ever since the days of the fairy island. Not a prince 
of romance, she was too young for this sort of day-dreaming 


(if the feminine fancy is ever too young); at least it was not of 
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romance she thought now; it was only that before her stood 
the embodiment of manly nobility, truth, and generosity, one 
eager to help the poor, the unhappy, the down-trodden, to up- 
raise even the sinful whom he might meet along his way. 
And he was come, when all others seemed to have forsaken 
her, to save her, Zoé, and restore her to liberty. 

The judge had paid close attention to the argument of the 
young lawyer, whose family were prominent in the community. 

‘The court gives due consideration to your statements, Mr. 
Morton,” he now said. ‘‘ Nevertheless, since children are em- 
ployed in the factories, and this at the earnest wish of their 
parents or guardians, they must not be permitted to become 
lawless menaces of society.” 

The superintendent of the mill, who was present as the rep- 
resentative of the proprietor, smiled superciliously. Seldom 
does labor run up against capital without being worsted. 

Not all mill-owners are hard men. But to be masters of 
great manufacturing plants, of the mechanical forces, to know 
that hundreds, sometimes thousands, of operatives depend up- 
on them for daily bread, that for a weekly wage they own the 
strength, the maximum toil of an army of human beings, to 
whom their word is law, bringing misery or happiness—these 
things greatly tend to make men hard. The adamantine relent- 
lessness of the machinery, its utter disregard for all else but a 
ceaseless demand for “‘ more,” too often enters into the very 
fibre of their natures. 

The owner of the cotton factory had decided to make an 
example of Zoé. 

Undaunted, her champion continued. He urged that, es-. 
pecially in juvenile offenses, the object of justice is not so much 
the punishment, as the reformation of the offender, an object 
unfortunately not always effected by reformatories and indus- 
trial schools. And then—dZoé’s heart almost stood still with a 
suspense that was hali-gladness, half-pain—then he announced 
that the relatives of Madame Finon Chauvin had sent for her 
and her children to go back to the province of Quebec, that 
she was ready to start at any time, taking Zoé with her also, 
if it might please the court to let her go? Might not the ends 
of justice be served if she were simply removed from the scene 
of her desperate deed, committed in a moment of childish de- 
spair and temporary insanity?” 
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Mr. Morton respectfully submitted the point to his Honor. 

Here was a means of satisfying in part the officials of the 
mill, and yet of showing clemency to the dazed offender. The 
judge seized upon it. 

“The prisoner is discharged, with the understanding that 
she be removed elsewhere, so that the property of the com- 
plainant shall be no longer endangered,” he ordered pompously. 
“The next case is called.” 

Banishment! But was it a punishment that had been meted 
out to Zoé? Back to Canada! She recalled only dimly the 
village where she was born; yet, from the haze that half veils 
the early years of childhood, several scenes and incidents stood 
out clearly. She had played in the fields unreproved, and there 
were no tasks to do. Then her sisters had come to Millville 
and obtained work in the mill. From that time her father 
talked of the great and glorious country of “the States.” Hav- 
ing married Finon, he brought her away to New England, and 
Zoé too. All were to grow rich in their new life. 

But what had “the States” done for them? Pierre Chau- 
vin, temperate and good-humored, if somewhat indolent, at 
home in Quebec, had become surly, a hard drinker, and a 
loafer, whose taking off of himself was regarded as a blessing. 
Finon was going to die, and Zoé’s physical endurance was 
broken down by the long hours of toil that even a man’s strength 
finds irksome. 

Ah, it would be no hardship to go back to the land of con- 
tented poverty, where the people are idle only because there 
is little work to be had. . 

Thoughts like these struggled through the mind of the 
child, and her heart thrilled with thankfulness. 

As a uniformed guardian of the peace led her from the 
court-room and turned her out into the world once more, he 
spoke a parting word of good advice on his own responsibility ; 
but she hardly heard him. For was not that her champion 
coming down the steps with his mother? 

Zoé ran towards them. ‘Oh, sir,” she cried, impetuously 
grasping the hand of her deliverer, ‘‘how can I ever thank 
you for what you have done for me? I have no money now, 
but I will work, somehow, somewhere, and one day I can pay 
you in part. Not every bit of money in the whole world could 
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“Pay me, child?” rejoined the young lawyer, tightening 
his clasp of her thin, feverish fingers. ‘‘ Do you think I would 
take money earned by these tired little hands, this weary little 
brain? No, Zoé; you shall repay me, but it must be by try- 
ing to be good and to grow strong. Then the machinery won’t 
go whirring through your head any more, and you will not at- 
tempt to right your wrongs like a crazy anarchist. Will you 
promise me this?” 

Zoé’s voice shook with a sob as she promised. 

She never saw him again; but from that day he was her 
hero. Her gratitude had in it no element of selfishness. Even 
when at home in French Canada, where she found simple em- 
ployment and grew to be a good and pretty demoiselle, never 
in her wildest flights of fancy did she imagine that she could 
ever be anything to him. He was as far above, beyond her, 
as though he were, indeed, a knight from fairyland. 

Finon was dead; both the junior and the senior babies had 
become sturdy urchins. In time Zoé loved and married a son 
of the soil. But there was one who ever remained her ideal 
of chivalry and honor—the prince who took a wretched little 
girl by the hand, when all the world seemed against her, and 
led her toward hope and happiness, a path that had brought her 
back to her native village, to kneel again at the feet of “‘the 
Child who was set for the condemnation of many in Israel,” and 
the compassionately smiling Notre Dame de Pitié. 
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THE SHAKESPEARIAN CLOWN. 


BY A. W. CORPE, 


HE immediate ancestor of the stage clown, a char- 
acter which attained its culmination in the plays 
of Shakespeare, was the “ Vice” of the medi- 
zval ‘‘ Moralities.” The Moralities themselves 
=m derived their origin from the ‘‘ Mysteries” or 
“Miracle Plays” of the Church. In the mysteries the devil 
was a prominent personage, duly furnished with suitable ap- 
parel, horns, cloven feet, hooked nails, and other grotesque 
properties. On the decline of the mysteries, the secular moral- 
ities sprang up and, to a certain extent, usurped their place. 
In the latter, in addition to the personation of the devil, was a 
character called ‘‘ Vice,” sometimes also called by other titles 
as: ‘‘Sin,” ‘‘ Hypocrisy,” “ Iniquity,” and the like, as in the 
passage in Richard III.: 


Thus like the formal vice, Iniquity. 





The principal function of this personage was to belabor 
the devil, for which purpose he carried a wooden lath or dagger. 
Sometimes he would jump on the devil’s back and pretend to 
pare his nails and otherwise harass him. In the “ Histrio- 
mastix’”’ occurs the stage direction: ‘‘Enter a roaring Devil 
with the Vice on his back.” However, the Vice did not always 
have the best of it, for his adventures not unfrequently termi- 
nated on his being himself carried off to hell by the devil. 

From early times it had been the custom for kings and 
great men to keep attached to their courts fools or jesters, to 
afford amusement to them and their households. These would 
probably be persons somewhat abnormal in their intellects— 
eccentric characters—whose manners and sayings would have 
the merit of originality, and be a welcome relief to those who 
had no resource in liberal studies during the hours unoccupied 
by the chase and warlike sports. Others, again, would be men, 
perfectly sane, but with cleverness enough to affect slight 
mental derangement. Viola in ‘“‘Twelfth Night” says of the 
clown, Feste: 
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This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool; 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit. 


Others, again, would be men possessed of real wit and hu- 
mor, whom a frolicsome disposition incline to this kind of life; 
Yorick, the “fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy,” 
whose gibes, gambols, songs, and flashes of merriment, which 
were wont to set the table in a roar, at once occurs to us. 
Many names might be quoted of jesters, regularly licensed 
to the English courts; visitors to the Palace at Hampton 
Court will not have failed to notice the portrait of Will Som- 
ers, court jester to Henry VIII.; Archie Armstrong, court jester 
in the times of James I. and Charles I., will be remembered as 
figuring in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel; one is mentioned as at- 
tached to the French court as recently as the time of Louis 
XVIII. These persons were usually dressed in a fantastic, 
motley habit, from which circumstance, motley came to be used 
as equivalent to fool; Jaques, in ‘“‘As You Like It,” referring to 
Touchstone, says: ‘ Motley’s your only wear’; and Shakespeare, 
speaking of himself, says (Sonnet cx.) that he had made him- 
self ‘a motley to the view.’’ For head dress the fool had a 
hood surmounted by a cockscomb, and he carried a bauble; 
the Vice of the Moralities was usually dressed in the costume 
of the domestic fools, and when the clown, in course of time, 
became a stage personage, the characters of the two became 
blended into that of the stage clown as represented by the dra- 
matists of the period preceding Shakespeare. As may easily 
be supposed, the character afforded frequent opportunities, the 
exercise of the ex-tempore witticisms condemned by Hamlet in 
his Address to the Players; it was reserved for Shakespeare to 
elevate this character from the level of buffoonery to one of 
unique importance. 

The creations of so many-sided a man as Shakespeare defy 
classification—each is his own individual self; and in studying 
the Shakespearian clown we must not confine ourselves to the 
purely domestic jester, such as Touchstone, Feste, and Lear’s 
faithful follower. Both Speed and Lance in ‘‘ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona”—one of the few plays of which the First Folio 
contains a list of the characters—are described as ‘‘ clownish 
servants” to Valentine and Proteus respectively. In the dramatic 
action they are the body-servants of their masters, but in addi- 
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tion, Speed acts the part of the blundering, word- distorting 
fool, and Lance that of the sententious jester. It will, perhaps, 
be the simplest course, in considering some of these characters, 
to take them in the probable order of the productions of the 
plays in which they occur; the development of the character 
will thus be made apparent. 

In “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” there are two characters more 
or less answering to the description of the foo]. Dull, a con- 
stable, and Costard, called in the modern editions a clown; 
there is also a schoolmaster called in the latter part of the 
play ‘the pedant,” under which name a somewhat similar kind 
of diversion to that of the clown was submitted to the specta- 
tors. One of the attendants on the King of Navarre, on the 
introduction of the “ fantastical’? Spaniard, Armado, announces 
that ‘‘Costard the Swain’”’ shall be their sport. Dull and Cos- 
tard presently enter, and the nature of their humor is soon ap- 
parent. After one or two verbal distortions, Costard relates an 
incident in his love-passages with Jaquenetta: 

“The manner of it is, I was taken with the manner.” 

“In what manner?” asks Biron. 

“In manner and form following, sir; all those three; I was 
seen with her in the manor house, sitting with her upon the 
form, and taken following her into the park ; which, put to- 
gether, is in manner and form following. Now, sir, for the man- 
ner—it is the manner of a man to speak to a woman; for the 
form—in some form.” 

Moth, Amado’s page, might pass for a jester of the witty 
sort, but in truth, not only the humbler characters, but even the 
lords of the King of Navarre’s court and the Princess of France 
and her ladies, all indulge in badinage and repartee chiefly 
based on verbal quibbling; the following is a fair specimen of 
Moth’s wit: Amado had asked Moth to name great men who 
had been in love and said: “ Let them be men of good reputa- 
tion and carriage.” 

“Sampson, master,” says Moth, “he was a man of good 
carriage, great carriage, for he carried the town-gates on his 
back like a porter; and he was in love.” 

Biron and Rosaline, the slightly sketched studies to be there- 
after developed in the persons of Benedick and Beatrice, do not 
aim much higher in their style. 

Another of the Princess’ ladies aims higher when she says, 
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on her lover offering to kiss her: ‘“‘ My lips are no common, 
though several they be,” impertinent allusion to the legal sense 
of the words. 

Moth is answerable for the witty remark, after Sir Nathaniel 
and Holofernes have been engaged in a long discussion, carried 
out in fantastic fashion and with affectation of learning: ‘“‘ They 
have been to a great feast of languages and stolen the scraps.” 

With reference to the *<rbal quibbling, so frequent in Shake- 
speare’s earlier work, it may well be the case that it did not 
bear the air of poverty of wit, with which we regard it, but 
that it was the fashion and acceptable to the audience of his 
day; as Rosalind says: 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 


In “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Speed alone, accord- 
ing to the modern editions, is described as ‘‘ clownish”’; but, as 
already stated, both the servants are so described in the First 
Folio; certainly we should give the preference to Lance, with 
his immortal dog. We may pass over Speed’s puns, but his 
description, in Act II., of a man in love and what follows, is 
excellent. <A little later Lance and Speed meet, but their con- 
versation is chiefly quibbling; as Speed says: “‘ Your old vice 
still; mistake the word.” Lance’s soliloquy on the object of 
his affections, and the discussion with Speed following on her 
several qualities, is in a higher strain; his conclusion that her 
wealth makes her faults gracious, is one that still holds its 
ground. But Lance lives in our memories on account of the 
famous soliloquies upon the unsympathetic and ill-mannered 
“Crab” in Acts II. and IV., from which it would be super- 
fluous. to quote. Early as the play is, perhaps Shakespeare has. 
never done anything more exquisite in this style; we seem, in 
fancy, to trace the changes of look and attitude of the cur, as 
his master complains of his callousness, while he himself watered 
the ground with his tears, or when he tells how he had taken 
upon himself the blame for the cur’s misdeeds, and lectures him 
upon his lapses from gentlemanlike behavior; and we feel with 
Lance how foul a thing it is, when a cur cannot keep himself 
in al] companies. 

The comic characters in “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
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with the all-too-ingenious Bottom, humorous though they are, 
and though many verbal distortions occur in their parts, do not 
possess the characteristic of the true clown, and need not de- 
tain us. 

Lancelot Gobbo, Shylock’s servant in ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice,” is described as clown in the modern editions; but per- 
haps Jessica’s description of him as “(a merry devil,” and Lor- 
enzo’s as “a wit-snapper,” are nearer the mark. The argu- 
ment between his conscience and the fiend, whether he should 
run away from his- master, is a fine piece of humor. 

“* Budge,’ says the fiend. ‘Budge not,’ says my conscience, 
‘Conscience,’ say I, ‘you counsel well’; ‘Fiend,’ say I, ‘you 
counsel well’; to be ruled by my conscience, I should stay with 
the Jew, my master, who (God bless the mark!) is a kind of 
devil; and to run away from the Jew, I should be ruled by 
the fiend, who, saving from reverence, is the devil himself.’”’ 

Lancelot is not without the humanities; in the dialogue 
with his half-blind father, when he tells him that his son is 
dead, he talks of the “‘ Fates and Destinies and such odd say- 
ings, the Sisters Three and such branches of learning”; and in 
a later scene with Jessica, where he suggests, by way of excuse 
for her change of faith, that she may not be the true child of 
her father, he says: ‘‘ Truly, then, I fear you are damned both 
by father and mother; thus when I shun Scylla, your father, I 
fall into Charybdis, your mother; well, you are gone both 
ways.” His passages of wit are of a more polished style than 
those we have hitherto met with. Compare his farewell to Jes- 
sica—‘‘ Adieu! tears exhibit my tongue, most beautiful pagan, 
most sweet Jew! . . . These foolish drops do something 
drown my manly spirit; adieu!’—with the first soliloquy of 
Lance with his dog. 

The “ unimitated inimitable” Falstaff cannot be classed among 
the clowns, but he is certainly in the finest vein of his humor 
in those scenes where he plays the part of jester to the Prince, 
and, unless I am: mistaken, these scenes show that, under this 
strange combination of wit, vanity, selfishness, and sensuality, 
there was a real affection for the Prince, ill-requited by the cold 
rebuff of the newly-crowned King, who had so often sought 
recreation in his company: ‘‘ The King hath killed his heart,” 
the quondam Mistress Quickly says in the following play, where 
we are told of the poor old man’s death. 
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Dogberry and Verges, the famous city officers of Messina, 
in “Much Ado About Nothing,” are not strictly clowns, but, 
in addition to their part in the action of the play, they serve 
to amuse the audience by their grotesque blundering, and, on 
more than one occasion, give utterance to philosophy unawares. 
Dogberry’s charge to the watch is in the best style of clownish 
shrewdness: Seacole being put forward for Constable, on ac- 
count of his superior education, Dogberry goes about to mod- 
erate his self-esteem by the delightfully absurd antithesis ‘To 
be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune; but to write and 
read comes by nature”; and checks his ready claim to both 
by the equally delightful sarcasm: ‘ Well, for your favour, sir, 
give God thanks, and make no boast of it; and for your writ- 
ing and reading, let that appear when there is no need of such 
vanity.” 

Dogberry then proceeds to his charge: “‘ You shall compre- 
hend all vagrom men.” 

Possibly there is here an allusion to the recent Act of 39th 
Elizabeth, enacting that all players, except as therein specified, 
should be adjudged rogues and vagabonds, as, in point of fact, 
they had already been held to be; it would not escape the au- 
dience that the term might comprehend the poor player himself. 
“You are to bid any man stand, in the prince’s name,” he 
goes on. 

“How if he will not stand?” asks one of the watch. 

There is philosophy as well as shrewdness in Dogberry’s 
answer : 

“Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go; and 
presently call the rest of the watch together and thank God 
you are rid of a knave.” 

The disposal of those found drunk in ale-houses is settled 
in an equally satisfactory manner, and the problem of how to 
deal with a thief is evaded by a witticism of which the speaker 
‘may be supposed to have been unconscious: “ Let him show 
himself what he is and steal out of your company.” 

Ending his charge, Dogberry impresses upon the constable 
the dignity of his office: ‘‘ You constables are to present the 
prince’s own person; if you meet the prince in the night, you 
may stay him.” 

Verges questions this, but Dogberry maintains his position 
with a proviso: 
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“Five shillings to one on’t, with any man that knows the 
statues, he may stay him; marry, not without the prince be 
willing ; for, indeed, the watch ought to offend no man; and 
it is an offense to stay a man against his will,” 

The short scene wherein Dogberry and Verges take the ex- 
aminations of the conspirators, is full of delightful blunders— 
one may be quoted. Conrade has told Dogberry he is an ass. 
Dogberry fires up: 

“Dost thou not suspect my place? dost thou not suspect 
my years? oh, that he were here to write me down—an ass / 
But, masters, remember that I am az ass, though it be not 
written down, yet forget not that I am anass. . . . Oh, 
that I had been writ down—an ass.” 

We now come to two examples of the ideal Shakespearian 
clown—the domestic jester retained to enliven the times of mer- | 
riment with his quips and frolic, or to relieve the tedious hour 
with his shrewd and sometimes caustic sayings. Touchstone, 
the clown of “ As You Like It,” is of the sententious and sa- 
tirical order, the vein of humor of Feste of “ Twelfth Night” 
lies rather in mirth and merriment. 

Celia and Rosalind, the twin stars of “‘ As You Like It,” are 
discussing how they shall employ themselves, when Touchstone 
enters and announces that Celia is to go to her father. She 
asks: “Were you made the messenger?” ‘‘ No, by mine hon- 
our, but I was bid to come for you,” he replies; and being 
asked where he heard that oath, makes answer: ‘‘Of a cer- 
tain knight that swore by his honour they were good pancakes 
and swore by his honour the mustard was naught; now, I’ll 
stand to it, the pancakes were naught and the mustard was good, 
and yet was not the knight forsworn”; and illustrates his 
meaning by suggesting that the ladies should swear, by their 
beards, that he was a knave; and ends with the epigrammatic 
remark: ‘The more pity, that fools may not speak wisely what 
wise men do foolishly.” ; 

Her uncle’s jealousy has banished Rosalind; Celia will re- 
nounce her father and go with her, and they will make for the 
forest of Arden, as Ganymede and Aliena, and Touchstone 
shall accompany them “to be a comfort to their travel.” Ar- 
rived in the forest, Touchstone interviews in turn the simple 
inhabitants of the place and of the banished Duke’s retinue, 
the philosophic Jaques. It were needless to refer to the pas- 
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sages called forth by the various circumstances of the inter- 
views; besides such passages lose their point, detached from 
their surroundings. We will quote Jaques’ account of Touch- 
stone: 

A fool, a fool! I met a fool i’ the forest, 

A motley fool; a miserable world! 

As I do live by food, I met a fool; 

Who laid him down and basked in the sun, 

And railed on Lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good set terms, and yet a motley fool. 

* Good-morrow, fool,” quoth I. ‘No, sir,” quoth he, 

“Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune.” 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says very wisely: “It is ten o’clock: 

Thus we may see,” quoth he, “how the world wags: 

*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 

And after one hour more ’twill be eleven; 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale.” 

‘ O noble fool ! 
A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear. 


‘What fool is this? says the Duke. 


O worthy fool! One that hath been a courtier, 
and in his brain, 

Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 

After a voyage, he hath strange places cramm’d 

With observation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms. O that I were a fool! 

I am ambitious for a motley coat. 


“Thou shalt have one,” says the Duke. 

“It is my only suit,” quippingly replies Jaques. 

‘*As You Like It,” according to the manner of comedies, 
terminates in marriages: the Duke with his train and the other 
personages are assembled—‘‘ There is, sure, another flood to- 
ward, and these couples are coming to the ark!” remarks Jaques ; 
then, observing Touchstone and Audrey: “ Here comes a pair 
of very strange beasts, which in all tongues are called fools.” 
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Touchstone, with an affectation of grandiloquence, bids ‘ Salu- 
tation and greeting to you all!” 

Jaq: Good my lord, bid him welcome; this is the motley- 
minded gentleman that I have so often met in the forest; he 
hath been a courtier, he swears. 

Touch: If any man doubt that, let him put me to my 
purgation. 

Whereupon follows the famous dissertation upon the seven 
degrees in a quarrel and the superlative value of ¢f, which it 
would be superfluous to quote; the humor of the characteristic 
break, however, where Touchstone says, aside to Audrey (whom 
he had previously introduced as an “‘ill-favored thing, sir, but 
mine own”): ‘‘ Bear your body more seeming, Audrey,” may 
be noticed. The character of Touchstone is well summed up 
by Jaques and the Duke: “Is not this a rare fellow, my 
lord? He’s as good at anything and yeta fool,” says Jaques; 
and the Duke replies: ‘‘ He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, 
and under the presentation of that, he shoots his wit.” Those 
who have seen the late Mr. Compton in this part, will remem- 
ber his admirable representation of it: the air of gravity and 
shrewdness he put into it, the look of inscrutable wisdom with 
an under-current of humor. 

If in “As You Like It” we have a “ swift and sententious” 
clown, as the Duke terms him, “ Twelfth Night” exhibits in 
Feste a clown of a somewhat different complexion. We see 
comparatively little of him, but from the scenes in which he 
takes part with Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
we perceive that, though he could’ on occasion put on a sen- 
tentious manner, he more nearly resembles Hamlet’s Yorick in 
his humor. In answer to the question of Viola (posing as Ce- 
sario), “‘ Art thou not the Lady Olivia’s fool?”’ He answers: 
“No, indeed, sir, the Lady Olivia has no folly; she will keep 
no fool, sir, till she be married; and fools are as like husbands 
as pilchards are to herrings—the husband’s the bigger; I am, 
indeed, not her fool, but her corruptor of words.” 

But, whatever his bent may be, he shows himself equal to 
all occasions. On his first appearance in the play, in company 
with Maria, he adopts the usual quibbling style: ‘“ Well, God 
give them wisdom that have it; and those that are fools, let 
them use their talents’; and afterwards, by way of soliloquy: 
“Wit, an’t be thy will, put me into good fooling! Those 
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wits, that think they have thee, do very oft prove fools; and I, 
that am sure I lack thee, may pass for a wise man; for what 
says Quinapalus? ‘ Better a witty fool than a foolish wit.’”’ 

Upon Olivia’s entrance, he assumes a more serious vein; 
she has said, “Take the fool away,” in reply to his salutation, 
“God bless thee, lady!” He follows up with, ‘Do you not 
hear, fellows? Take away the lady.” “Sir, I bade them take 
you away,” she says. ‘‘ Lady,” he replies, ‘“‘ Cucullus non facit 
monachum, that’s as much as to say, I were not motley in my 
brain. Good Madonna, give me leave to prove you a fool”; 
and he then proceeds to deliver an admonition, serious enough, 
if in jesting form, against the folly of undue grief for the de- 
parted. 

But it is in the scenes with Sir Toby and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek that we see him, or rather picture him, at his best. We 
fancy we hear him singing his songs and leading in the catches 
and holding forth about Pigrogromitus and the Vapians passing 
the Equinoctial of Queubus, whereby he did “impetico” Sir 
Andrew’s “‘gratillity’”—it may be fooling, but it is “very gra- 
cious fooling.” We see little more of him—true he visits Mal- 
volio in the prison as Sir Topas, the. Curate, and afterwards in 
his own proper person, and then again as Sir Topas, but this 
is rather the part of mimic man of a jester; we hear him 
once or twice singing his songs, and at the end of the play 
we have another song from him. Whether this piece of dog- 
gerel is worthy of the occasion may be a question; it is, how- 
ever, to be noticed that another verse of the same song is 
sung by the fool in King Lear. 

Lavatch, the clown in ‘‘ All’s Well That Ends Well,” has 
only a subordinate part; perhaps his best piece of humor is 
when he explains to the Countess, that he has “an answer 
will serve all men”; this is no other than ‘“O Lord, sir!” 
which seems to have been fashionable at the time. He finds 
however, that this, though it may serve long, may not always 
serve, for it would answer too appropriately to a whipping. 

‘Measure for Measure” contains two characters of the 
clownish order—Elbow, the Constable, who recalls Dogberry 
and Mistress Overdone’s servant, Pompey—it will be beside 
the purpose to go through more in detail, but Pompey’s “I 
hope here be truths,” in the examination before Angels and 
Escalus, must not be forgotten. The whole of this scene is ad- 
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mirable; especially to be noted is the ingenuity with which 
Pompey crosses the scent. 

The play of Hamlet affords us, in the person of “ the first 
grave-digger,” a type of the simple yet shrewd countryman. 
From his opening sentence, ‘‘Is she to be buried in Christian 
burial that wilfully seeks her own salvation?” to the end of the 
short scene in which he appears, he is unique—a man without 
education, but of quick natural parts, apt to pick up what he 
might hear in the local courts of law or in conversation at the 
ale-house, ready and pungent in repartee, and withal having 
a good opinion of himself—a not very unusual combination, 
and yet how the figure stands out from the canvas. 

Othello’s servant is described as a clown, but he has so 
small and unimportant a part, that it is unnecessary for the 
present purpose to consider it. 

Neither need Trinculo, the usurping Duke’s jester in ‘‘The 
Tempest,” detain us. He and Stephano, the butler, are amusing 
enough in their talk, but their talk is not of the kind with 
which we are now concerned. We may be permitted to sup- 
pose that Trinculo’s professional abilities were reserved for his 
master’s entertainment. 

The fool in “Timon of Athens” has only a slight part; 
perhaps the best specimen of his repartee is when Varro’s 
servant tells him he is “ not altogether a fool,’’ he says, ‘‘ nor 
thou altogether a wise man; as much foolery as I have, so 
much wit thou lackest.” He only appears in the scene from 
which this is quoted. 

There remains the fool in “ King Lear,” ‘‘one of Shake- 
speare’s triumphs,” as Professor Bradley terms him; a character 
more nearly akin to the domestic retainer than is the case in 
most of the instances we have noticed. Lear calls him “ boy” 
—for that matter, the fool calls Lear ‘‘ boy ’—but it does not 
necessarily follow that he was not grown up. Probably some 
slight touch in the brain added piquancy to his speech and 
permitted him a greater familiarity than usual. Though blunt 
and caustic in his utterances, he regards his master with a dog- 
like affection, and faithfully follows him in his misfortunes. He 
thus occupies an important position in the play, and to quote 
him at length would be to quote a great part of Lear also. 

In a scene that we are tempted to quote at length, Lear 
and the fool have been conversing. While they are talking, Gon- 
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eril enters and begins to upbraid Lear with the disorderly con- 
duct of his followers, and his allowance of it, and Lear’s pent- 
up rage breaks forth: 


Are you our daughter? 
Does any here know me? : 
Who is it that can tell me who I am? 


“‘Lear’s shadow,” answers the fool. Repulsed by Gonerii, 


Lear will take refuge with Regan; the fool says: ‘Shalt see 
thy other daughter will use thee kindly” (using the word in a 
double sense); ‘‘ for though she is as like this as a crab’s like 
an apple, yet I can tell what I can tell. . . . She will taste 
as like this as a crab does toa crab.’’ After some further ban- 
tering, while Lear, brooding over Goneril’s behavior, grows 
frantic, the fool says: ‘‘ If thou wast my fool, nuncle, I’d have 
thee beaten for being old before thy time.” ‘‘ How’s that?” 
says Lear. ‘‘Thou shouldst not have been old before thou 
hadst been wise,’’ is the reply, and Lear breaks out into the 
piteous wail: 

O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven ! 

Keep me in temper; I would not be mad! 


Arrived at Gloster’s Castle, where Regan and Goneril have 
met, Lear finds Kent in the stocks; the fool exclaims: ‘‘ Ha, 
ha, look! he wears cruel garters” (making a pun on the word 
cruel). ‘‘ Horses are tied by the heads, dogs and bears by the 
neck, monkeys by the loins, and men by the legs; when a 
man is overlusty at legs, then he wears wooden nether-stocks.” 

A little later, we see the fool, with the half-crazed king, in 
the storm: Lear will brave the tempest. “ Blow, winds, and 
crack your cheeks!” he cries in his passion; but the fool sees 
things differently: ‘‘O nuncle, court holy-water in a dry house 
is better than this rain-water out o’ door. Good nuncle, in, 
and ask thy daughters’ blessing: here’s a night pities neither 
wise men nor fools.” 

Then we come upon the wonderful passage, where Lear, 
trembling on the verge of madness, will be “the pattern of 
patience,” will forget his rage, his sufferings even, and will think 
upon the distresses of others; he will have Kent and the fool 
to take shelter in the hovel before him, he will remember the 
poor and wretched, the homeless, the hungry, of whom he had 
taken too little care: 
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In, boy; go first. You houseless poverty,— 
Nay, get thee in. I’ll pray, and then I’ll sleep. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physick, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 


The fool finds Edgar in his disguise, in the hovel, is fright- 
ened and begs Lear not to enter: ‘‘ Come not in here, nuncle, 
here’s a spirit. Help me, help me!” Edgar comes forward, 
and Lear, fast lapsing into actual insanity, takes him to be a 
replica of himself: ‘‘ Hast thou given all to thy two daughters? 
And art thou come to this?” Gloster enters and leads Lear 
and the others to a farmhouse near his castle. Here Lear, now 
quite mad, imagines that Goneril and Regan are about to take 
their trial, and the fool enters into the humor. Lear says to 
Edgar : 

Thou robed man of justice, take thy place; 

And thou [to the fool], his yoke-fellow of equity, 
Bench by his side. 

Arraign her first; ’tis Goneril. I here take my oath 
before this honourable assembly, she kicked the poor 
king, her father. 

Fool: Come hither, mistress, is your name Goneril ? 

Lear: She cannot deny it. 

Fool: Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 


Lear, presently calmed, says: “‘Make no noise, make no 
neise; draw the curtains: So, so, so, We'll go to supper i’ 
the morning. So, so, so.” To which the fool adds: “ And I’ll 
go to bed at noon.” 

Then thé fool disappears from the play. 

After Shakespeare, the stage clown quickly died out; Ben 
Jonson never introduces the character; Beaumont and Fletcher 
seldom; Massinger never. A few generations later, the domes- 
tic fool, as an institution, became extinct; we are indebted 
mainly to Shakespeare for continuing to us the memory of it. 

VOL, LXXXVI.—52 
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Rew Books. 


The History of the Society of Jesus 
HISTORY. in North America, Colonial and 
Federal,* is the title which Father 
Hughes has chosen for the work which has already exacted from 
him so many laborious years, and which, before its completion, 
if it is to be completed on the scale of the first volume, will 
absorb a great many more. He explains why he has chosen 
this somewhat unwieldy geographical designation contained in 
the title. After observing that Parkman had appropriated the 
shorter and popular epithet of “ Jesuits” to denote the Society, 
in the title of his work, The Jesuits in North America in the 
Seventeenth Century, Father Hughes states: 


This was a rather wide undertaking for that brilliant writ- 
er; and his performance did not carry it into execution. He 
treated of the French and left out the Spanish and English 
Jesuits in North America. We, for our part, could not pre- 
tend to adopt so comprehensive aterm. We feel that our ti- 
tle, like our subject, must needs be circumscribed, to distin- 
guish it and exclude from it Spanish and French North 
America. This we have attempted to do with the aid of two 
adjectives, ‘‘ Colonial and Federal,’’ which imply a double 
stage of history, as before and after the American Revolution, 
and also include Canada from the time of its being ceded to 
England. The definition of our subject, by means of these 
two adjectives, connotes a line of history which was not com- 
mon to New Spain or to New France. 


The portion of the American history covered by the pres- 
ent volume properly belongs to the history of the English prov- 
ince of the Society. But it has been judged more consistent 
with the general symmetry of the projected universal history 
of the Society, of which this is a part, to attach the story of 
the Maryland mission to the American, rather than to the Eng- 
lish division. : 

English affairs occupy a good third of the space; for, be- 
sides defining the general features of the religious situation in 
England, and the position of the Society, Father Hughes, in 


* History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial and Federal, By Thomas 
Hughes, of the same Society. Text, Vol. I., from the First Colonization till 1645. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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order properly to discuss the character of Lord Baltimore's 
high-handed dealings with the clergy and their possessions, 
enters into an examination of the law of Mortmain, the scope 
of the Bulla Cena, Test Acts, and Oaths, and the nature of 
the charter which Baltimore obtained from the English Crown. 
A remarkable feature of the work is that it pleads strongly for 
a reversion of the hitherto entertained opinion that Cecilius 
Baltimore was a kind and generous protector of Catholicism. 
On the contrary, Father Hughes charges him with tyrannous 
rapacity, duplicity, and a persistent pursuit of his own aggran- 
dizement at the expense of the interests of the Church. And 
Leonard Calvert does not fare much better; for Father Hughes’ 
evidence goes to prove that, though Leonard was not quite so 
unscrupulous, he generally proved a pliant tool in the hands of 
his elder brother. 

Bristling with documents and references at every step, full 
of meritorious discussions on canon and civil law, on obscure 
incidents and complicated political and legal transactions, this 
work supplies food for the serious student, rather than easy en- 
tertaining reading for leisure hours. It will prove an invaluable 
mine for future historians. 


A text-book on Medieval and Modern History,* by a pro- 
fessor of St. Thomas’ College, of the archdiocese of St. Paul, 
is written according to the ideal that now prevails of what ed- 
ucational history should be. It assigns much less space than 
used to be allowed to military and political events, and much 
more to the nature and character of institutions, the signifi- 
cance of the religious, social, and industrial forces which have 
made modern civilization. Proportion and perspective are, gen- 
erally speaking, respected. A topical summary at the end of 
each section will assist the pupil in the work of memorizing; 
and a judiciously chosen list of references will help to inspire 
a taste and serve as a guide for more extensive reading. Each 
paragraph is numbered, and is introduced by a line of heavier 
type indicating its import. The writer relates events in a very 
objective fashion, and seldom expresses either approbation or 
condemnation. Indeed one is somewhat surprised, remember- 
ing the name of the college on the title-page, that the story 


* Medieval and Modern History: Its Formative Causes and Broad Movements. By J. A. 
Dewe, A.M. With Maps and Illustrations, New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
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of the Italian revolution, the capture of Rome, and the de- 
struction of the temporal power of the Pope is related without 
a word of disapproval for the men or measures that brought 
about this consummation. The title of the manual is somewhat 
inaccurate ; it treats only European history. 


The two volumes of the English version of Janssen’s His- 
tory of the German People* that have just appeared correspond 
to Vol. VI. of the fifteenth German edition, which was enriched 
with copious notes and other additions, under the editorship 
of Ludwig Pastor. These volumes are a survey of German civili- 
zation and culture from the end of the Middle Ages to the be- 
ginning of the Thirty Years’ War. No other chapter of his 
work exhibits so manifestly the vast erudition of the author in 
his chosen field. He passes in review here, music, painting, 
sculpture, engraving; popular literature, including folk-lore, 
songs, satires, lampoons, books of jests, and love stories; the 
literature of occult arts and diabolism; and the various schools 
of the drama. From every one of these different fields of evi- 
dence he comes laden with facts, and critical inferences based 
on them, to convince the reader that the first stages of the 
Reformation were attended by decay in all forms of art, a deep 
corruption of morals, and an incredible coarsening of manners 
throughout every grade of society. 


Since the publication of the new 
COMMENTARY ON THE Syllabus of Errors and the late 
INDEX. Encyclical by the Holy Father, 
By Dr. Hurley. attention has been directed anew 
to the work, purpose, and powers 
of the Congregation of the Index. The appearance of such 
works as Father Hilger’s Der Index der Verbotenen Bicher and 
The Censorship of the Church of Rome, by George H. Putnam, 
has also stimulated interest in the history of condemnation by 
the Church of certain prohibited books. It is, moreover, of 
great practical importance that Catholics, and especially priests 
who have to speak and write upon the matter, should be thor- 
oughly and in a scholarly way acquainted with the exact legis- 
lation concerning the Index of forbidden books. 
We know of no work in English which gives one the oppor- 


* History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages. By Johannes Janssen. 
Vols, XI., XII. Translated by A, M. Christie. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
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tunity of making himself familiar with such legislation, except 
the volume before us,* which has just appeared; and our sin- 
cere thanks are due to the author, Dr. Timothy Hurley. The 
volume includes what may be termed the whole legislation of 
the Church on the question of prohibited books. It gives us 
the letter of Pope Leo XIII. of 1897, the rules adopted by the 
Congregation of the Index, to which this letter was a preface, 
and the Bull, “Sollicita ac Provida” of Benedict XIV. which, 
in the reform of the Index by Leo XIII., was allowed to stand. 
The author dwells upon the necessity to-day of some censor- 
ship of the press; cites instances where similar legislation has 
been and is enacted by civil governments; relates the history 
of the development of the three departments of the Index and 
the scope of each. 

He would disabuse our minds of a popular fallacy that the 
Index in its legislation is co-extensive with the field of the 
natural and the divine law, and that it contains all the books 
that are forbidden to us. Dr. Hurley in writing the volume 
faced an arduous and a delicate task, one that has its peculiar, 
circumstantial difficulties at the present time, when the parti- 
sans of this school and of that would interpret the rulings of 
the Index to their own special views or, on the other hand, 
_would scout and weaken its authority and its practical useful- 
ness entirely. 

To our mind Dr. Hurley has done his work in a capable, 
well-tempered, and judicial manner. He is evidently a close 
student of the great Angelical, Thomas Aquinas, and we may 
say that he has brought something of the spirit of the great 
Doctor to the execution of this work. He has endeavored, 
without narrowness or partisanship, to set forth the mind of the 
Church; to show the logic and the necessity of her legislation; 
to point out that her purpose is not arbitrary nor reactionary, 
but that, conscious of her responsibility in the care of souls, 
she would, and she must, guide her children on the upward 
road of learning and advancement, and warn them from hid. 
den pitfalls of which they otherwise might not know. 

Every priest, particularly one who would preach on pro- 
hibited books or write on theological subjects, and particularly 
also one who would pass judgment or censor the work of another, 


* A Commentary on the Present Index Legislation. By Rev. Timothy Hurley, D.D. Dub 
lin: Brown & Nolan. 
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ought to possess this book and study it carefully. It will bein- 
forming. The judicial temper and the true Catholic spirit guiding 
the author may be illustrated by quoting his commentary on 
Rule 39: 


In Rule 39 the legislator admonishes the examiners of 
books that, in passing judgment on certain opinions and doc- 
trines, their minds must, in accordance with the directions of 
Benedict XIV., be free from every prejudice; they must lay 
aside all indulgent leaning towards their native country, 
towards their community, towards the schools in which they 
were trained, and towards the institute to which they belong; 
they must lay aside the principles that are the guiding marks 
of mere schools or parties, and must, instead of such, be 
guided solely by the dogmas of the holy Catholic Church, 
and by the common teaching of Catholics—as contained in 
the decrees of the General Councils, the Constitutions of the 
Roman Pontiffs, and the unanimous teaching of theologians. 
In a word, they must imitate that broad-minded liberality of 
the Angelic Doctor, who is almost to be admired as much for 
the way he deals with those who differ from him, as in the 
way he expounds his own view, and who, before condemning 
any one’s opinion, instead of searching for faults, strives in 
every way he can to reconcile it with the Catholic doctrine. 


A pleasant variation on the rather 

BRUNHILDE’S PAYING overworked theme of the pros- 
GUEST. perous North and the impecuni- 

By Caroline Fuller. ous South is Brunhilde’s Paying 
Guest.* A Southern woman, no 

longer young, of artistic temperament, who has sacrificed her 
ambitions to filial duty, opens a boarding house. She recon- 
ciles the enterprise with her family pride by the thin fiction 
that her boarders are guests. One of these guests speedily falls 
in love with her; and she with him, after a decorous delay. 
But would it be honorable and wise for her to take advantage 
of the love of a man so much younger than herself? With- 
out any ambitious effort at character-drawing or analysis of 
motive, and without the aid of any villain or harrowing situa- 
tions, the auther sketches a pleasant comedy full of refined 
people, and redolent of the social atmosphere of Southern life. 


* Brunhilde's Paying Guest. A Story of the South To-day. By Caroline Fuller. New 
York: The Century Company. 
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Some striking pictures of the mis- 
SLUM STORIES. ery, poverty, and crime amid which 
the London poor pass their lives 
are drawn from actual experience by those two indefatigable 
slummers, Miss M. F. Quinlan * and Miss Olive Katherine Parr.f 
The readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD need not to be told of 
the power of Miss Quinlan’s graphic pen, with its command 
over pathos and humor. Miss Parr, who certifies that her sto- 
ries are actual histories, some of which have figured in the 
London press, writes with “more matter and less art.’”’ Both 
seek to awaken among Catholic women an interest in social 
work, by inculcating the fact that even in the most vicious and 
degraded souls there still live pulsations of a nobler life, if 
one can but discover them and stimulate them by sympathy 
and encouragement. 


St. Margaret of Cortona, the me- 
ST. MARGARET OF CORTONA. dizval Magdalen, was not pre- 
By Fr. Cuthbert. cisely a wanton, or an “abandoned 
woman,” but a girl who fell 
through excessive gayety, and over-great affection. She lived 
nine years with her lover ‘‘in defiance of law and convention,” 
the only mitigation of her sin being her constant hope of law- 
ful marriage with the man who had deluded her. He was mur- 
dered, his promise remaining unfulfilled. But his death was the 
occasion of the conversion of Margaret. Her reversion to vir- 
tue and to God was characteristically whole-hearted. She fought 
her way through many temptations, gave her life to the poor, 
outdoing them in voluntary poverty; merited admission to the 
third order of St. Francis, and died a saint. Her “legend” 
by her confessor, Fra Giunta,{ is given with the delicious sim- 
plicity and naiveté of the early Franciscan chroniclers. The 
introduction to it, in seventy-five pages, by Father Cuthbert, 
is an admirable little treatise on her religious psychology, with 
not a little unobtrusive moralizing. The contrast between the 
modern touch of Father Cuthbert and the medizval artlessness 
of Fra Giunta, is most striking, but each in his own way is 
extremely enjoyable. 


* My Brother's Keeper. By M.F. Quinlan. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t Back Slum Idols. By Olive Katherine Parr. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


tA Tuscan Penitent. The Life and Legend of St. Margaret of Cortona. By Father 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. London: Burns & Oates. 
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No Catholic on this side of the 

THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF ocean feels any temptation to doubt 

CHRIST. the virgin birth of our Savior; 
By Professor Orr. indeed, so fundamental and, as it 
were, instinctive is their belief in 
the virginity of Mary, that they cannot understand why pro- 
fessing Christians should question that article of the Creed. 
Yet, outside the Catholic Church, this point is vehemently de- 
bated, more so at present, perhaps, than any other. Many 
scholars and preachers take the attitude that the virgin birth is 
a matter of no religious importance, and, at best, historically 
doubtful; the more radical stoutly deny it, or insidiously treat 
it as a belief beneath the serious consideration of a thinking 
man. To this new field Protestantism, fulfilling its destiny, is 
moving with greater or lesser rapidity ; despite the efforts of 
individual scholars, it advances steadily, resistlessly, like a gla- 
cier, destroying and being destroyed, whose progress man is 
powerless to arrest. 

That it is obedience to its original impulse, rather than the 
logic of facts, which is hastening Protestantism towards the 
precipice, is made clear by the present work® of Dr. Orr. 
Here we have a book by a Protestant divine which the Master 
of the Sacred Palace himself might approve; of almost immacu- 
late orthodoxy, it might, with the sacrifice of a few sentences, 
pass for the product of a Catholic author. It shows, with 
great strength and clearness, that there is nothing in the facts 
of Holy Scripture or in the doctrines of Protestantism, which 
should lead to disbelief in the virgin birth of Christ; yet, if 
signs are prophetic, this able effort will avail little to turn 
back the course of destructive thought in the church of the 
author. If facts and reasoning alone had weight with his co- 
religionists, he would gain the battle for the old dogma; but 
he has also to contend against the temperament which results 
from the original sins of Protestantism—the desire of novelty 
and the instinct of destructiveness. 

Such an enemy scholarship alone cannot vanquish. The 
more is the pity, then, because Dr. Orr gives us here a sound 
and thorough piece of work. Many critics who take the same 
view as himself of the fundamental question may think him 


* The Virgin Birth of Christ. By James Orr, D.D., Professor of Apologetics in the 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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unduly conservative in regard to a few critical points; but these 
do not affect the substance of his argument, though they may 
weaken it in the eyes of those who dread not to keep step 
with the advance guard. The book is characterized by good 
sense, by an appeal to plain reason; it can be easily followed 
by an intelligent layman who is interested in religious ques- 
tions, and we heartily recommend it to all who desire an ex- 
cellent summary of the problem and of the proofs. 

There are two Catholic doctrines which issue clearly from 
our author’s reasoning, though he fails to perceive them—the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary and the superiority of a re- 
ligious virginity over the married state. One wonders why 
there is such earnest striving to maintain the fact of Mary’s 
virginity, if there be in it no surpassing excellence; or why 
God should work a great miracle to preserve the purity of his 
mother’s body and not confer the grace which would keep her 
soul untainted of sin. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis makes 

THE CONGO. his bow to the public with a stout 

volume in his hand, to tell us 

all about his interesting but somewhat cursory trip to Congo 
Land,* and to add to the perplexity which besets our efforts to 
reach “the truth about the Congo.” Mr. Davis is a master of 
literary perspective and a keen judge of materials suitable to 
strike the reader’s attention. He describes his arrival and 
brief sojourn, in company with Mrs. Davis, at Banana, the 
“front-door of Leopold’s ‘shop,’” and his subsequent trip up 
the river as far as Stanley Pool. He denounces without meas- 
ure King Leopold, his officials, and all his works and pomps. 
Though he himself did not see much of the blood-curdling 
atrocities, he heard a great deal about them, and he implicitly 
credits his informants. Though his indignation against oppres- 
sion is infectious, one cannot help regretting that he did not 
take a little more time in order to see things for himself. 
His description of his futile essay in hunting the hippopotamus, 
and of many incidents aboard the river steamers, are quite di- 
verting. But his trick of introducing exaggerations, which he 
does not mean to be taken seriously, isa dangerous one. For, 


* The Congo and Coasts of Africa. By Richard Harding Davis, F.R.G.S. Illustrations 
from photographs by the author. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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when he does mean to be taken literally, the suspicious reader 
may think that he is treated to another bit of jocular hyperbole. 
Returning by the Cape and the East Coast, Mr. Davis saw 
something of the Gold Coast, Lorengo, Marquey, and Zanzibar, 
of which places he gives some interesting accounts. 


The two successful essays, and the 

PEDAGOGY. three which, in the opinion of the 

judges, were next in merit, sub- 

mitted for the prizes offered by a citizen of California for the 
best and the next best essay on ‘‘ Moral Training in the Pub- 
lic School” * are published by the committee that had charge of 
the competition. The first paper, which bore off the prize of 
five hundred dollars, was written by Mr. C. E. Rugh, principal 
of a school in Oakland. A Philadelphia clergyman won the 
second prize, of three hundred dollars. The book is well worth 
the study of educators. To say that any or all of the essays 
furnish a solution of the problem of how efficaciously to teach 
and inculcate morality on a non-religious basis would be to de- 
clare that the impossible has been achieved. Indeed the sig- 
nificance of these attempts lies in the fact that they manifest 
eloquently the meagre, superficial, fragmentary, and devitalized 
idea that must be formed of morality by the teacher who will 
divorce it trom religion. The conception of it as embodied in 
these essays, speaking generally, has but faint correspondence 
with the connotation of the idea of morals which we associate 
with the Decalogue, conscience, duty, virtue. The prize essay 
dwells mainly on the means which the school and its courses 
provide for developing the social sense in the child. Good citi- 
zenship, character as understood to signify these qualities which 
make the successful business man, or the economically satisfac- 
tory social member, are the ideals which are aimed at. The 
author of the second essay endeavors to go a little farther; 
and outlines a method which would build on deeper and firmer 
foundations. But if he does so, it is because he falls back upon 
religion for his basic principles. His solution is: Let the State 
teach in her public schools the system of morality which is 
embodied in her own laws, with such sanctions as the religious 
character of the State herself supplies. In developing this prin- 


* Moral Training in the Public Schools, The California Prize Essays. New York and 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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ciple he claims that this moral system in public schools would 
be remarkably full and complete, and would cover, in the main, 
“‘ the ten all-embracing precepts of the ‘‘ Decalogue,” and “ would, 
in the United States, as in all the world, allow of appeal to 
those religious sanctions which provide the highest motives for 
obedience.” 

Apart from its main purport, this collection of views is well 
deserving of study for much valuable pedagogical instruction 
that it contains. It is, too, a pregnant, ready-made text for a 
powerful article in defense of our parochial schools. We trust 
that somebody will take advantage of the opportunity. 


The veteran naturalist, Mr. Bur- 
CAMPING AND TRAMPING roughs, in his own delightfully pic- 
WITH ROOSEVELT. turesque and easy style, gives us a 
By John Burroughs. brisk and breezy account of the 
tour to the Yellowstone Park, which 
he made in company with President Roosevelt in 1903. The 
incidents of that episode in the strenuous life lose nothing in 
his hands. He brings eut in strong relief the President’s hearty 
democratic manner and his love and knowledge of fur and 
feather, in all the varieties with which the wild West abounds. 
In a sort of appendix, entitled “ President Roosevelt as a Na- 
ture-Lover and Observer,” Mr. Burroughs, with an eye to the 
nature fakir controversy, enters the witness box to testify to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s knowledge of wild life, and his exceptional 
powers of observation. Mr. Burroughs tells of many cases in 
which the President identified all sorts of birds, many of them 
rare ones, under difficult circumstances, in the Yellowstone and 
around Sagamore Hill. More than once, in terms slightly dif- 
ferent, Mr. Burroughs declares that “The President is a born 
nature-lover, and he has what does not always go with this 
passion—remarkable powers of observation. He sees quickly 
and surely, not less so with the corporal eye than with the 
mental. His exceptional vitality, his awareness of all around, 
gives the clue to his powers of seeing. The chief qualification 
of a born observer is an alert, sensitive, objective type of mind, 
and this Roosevelt has in a pre-eminent degree.” 


* Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt, By John Burroughs. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. : 
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During the past year an inquiry 

THEOLOGY. was made in France among the 
seminaries in order to find out 

what authors were used as text-books, and whether those em- 
ployed were or were not satisfactory. Eighty-four seminaries 
replied; and out of this number fifty-one used the course of 
Father Tanquerey. Out of this number thirty-one were satisfied 
with it. Those who bore favorable testimony to its value ap- 
proved it for having dropped many questions no longer of ac- 
tual interest, in order to make room for others that have in 
later days swum into the ken of the theologian. Among the 
suggestions—few and unimportant—offered for its further per- 
fection were two: that it should exclude the decisions of Amer- 
can Councils, and that its bibliographies should be less Ameri- 
can. Now these two characteristics it is which, with its other 
merits, have largely helped to win such favor in our own coun- 
try for Father Tanquerey’s two courses, the one in Dogma, 
and the other in Moral. It is with pleasure that we note these 
two features strongly emphasized in the new edition of his 
Moral Theology.* This present course is so much more sys- 
tematic and complete than the former edition, and differs so 
much in arrangement, that it would be more accurate to treat 
it as an independent work. Its three volumes cover the entire 
field of Moral and Pastoral Theology. The last volume, treat- 
ing of the Sacraments, is notable for the fact that Father Tan- 
querey, who evidently is convinced of the pernicious effects 
which have resulted for our theological training through the 
anti-scholastic custom that grew up within the last two hundred 
years of divorcing the moral from the dogmatic course, has 
made some approach towards the sounder method of earlier 
days. Another merit of the work, more pronounced in the 
present than in the former edition, is his recognition that the 
economic and commercial life of our age has given rise, or given 
added importance, to many moral problems of which the older 
authorities knew nothing or next to nothing. Certainly it may 
be said that our traditional authorities set forth the eternal 
principles by which such questions as, for example, the rights 
of labor unions, the morality of strikes, of selling on margin, 
of stock-watering, of trust combinations, etc., may be solved. 


* Synopsis Theologie Moralis et Pastoralis. Ad Mentem S, Thome et S. Alphonsi. Tomi 
Tres. Auctore Ad. ‘l'anquerey. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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But the student and the professor find the greater and the more 
difficult part of their work in the application of general princi- 
ples to complicated problems—and in this respect our ancient 
authors do but little for the student. By way of footnotes and 
other references Father Tanquerey furnishes a large bibliogra- 
phical direction that, it may be hoped, will stimulate and guide 
the student to the much-needed work of wider personal study 
of writers who treat, in their moral aspect, the great social and 
economic problems of the day. It is pleasant and encouraging 
to observe that the author’s long residence in America shows 
its effect in the broader view which he takes on some points 
which European writers have treated in a manner that gives too 
much importance to the merely local appreciations of their mz- 
lieu. Of this feature we must be satisfied with quoting a sin- 
gle illustration. Treating of the obligation of parents to edu- 
cate their children, Father Tanquerey, laying down the nature 
of this education, writes: 


Imprimis educatio debet esse virilis, quatenus ea tendere 
debet ut vivos gradatim efformet. Sunt siquidem parentes ac 
magistri qui putent in junioribus nihil aliud desiderari nisi 
perfectam animi docilitatem ac czecam voluntatis obedientiam 
qua statim ac et sine querela amplectantur opiniones a super- 
ioribus expressas eorumque mandatis pareant. Non ita in- 
stituuntur viri, ratione ac libertate pradita. 


Father Tanquerey is systematic in his arrangement, clear in 
exposition, and the generous size of these three volumes indi- 
cates that his scale of treatment allows ample detail. 


Under the title of Za Theologie du Nouveau Testament,* Pére 
Fontaine, or, to follow the form of the present volume, M. 
Abbé Fontaine, takes up the question of doctrinal develop- 
ment, or the evolution of dogma, for the purpose of refuting 
the views of some of his compatriots which he condemns as 
subversive of Catholic faith, He absolutely denies the possi- 
bility of entertaining sa/va fide the views expressed by M,. Le 
Roy and others of that school. In vain, he argues, do they 
claim the authority of Newman, for Newman’s theory radically 
differs from theirs. Though he considers Newman’s theory, on 


* La Theologie du Ni Test t et l' Evolution des Dogmes. Par l'Abbé J. Fontaine. 
Paris: Lethieulleux, 
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the whole, to be safe, he believes it to stand in need of certain 
corrections which he proposes. M. Fontaine, it is pleasant to 
observe, does not display in this work the tone of personal acri- 
mony which so greatly depreciated the value of his /xfi/trations 
Protestantes. With the exception of references to quite recent 
events and publications bearing on the exegetical and theologi- 
cal situation, the present work is a reiteration of the opinions 
and arguments which the learned author has forcibly expressed 
in his former volumes. Had it not been completed before the 
appearance of the Encyclical “‘ Pascendi Gregis,” he might have 
invoked the august authority of that pronouncement for his 
position. 


This volume * consists of a collec- 
FOLIA FUGITIVA. tion of papers read at an English 
Diocesan Conference by various 
members who chose their own topics. ‘‘If we are asked,” says 
the editor, ‘why we cannot be content to let them rest in the 
seclusion of their manuscript, and why we should wish to ob- 
trude them on public notice, we can only reply that such was 
the darling wish and oft-expressed desire of one to whom St. 
Erconwald’s conference owes a great debt of gratitude, but who 
is no longer amongst us to urge the fulfilment of his desire.” 
The person referred to here is the late Bishop Bellord, Vicar- 
Apostolic of Gibraltar, whose paper, ‘‘On the Number of the 
Saved,” holds the place of honor in the book. 

The editor, unnecessarily we think, pleads for indulgent crit- 
icism, on the ground that the papers were not intended for pub- 
lication. In respect of both matter and form the collection is 
a very creditable one. It has, also, a potency for good be- 
yond its intrinsic merits; it is an object-lesson for the stimula- 
tion, by a method within reach of diocesan clergy everywhere, 
of intellectual life among them. 

If we were called upon to point out the paper of most per- 
manent value, we should select that of Father Thomas Gerrard 
on The Grammar of Assent. Within the compass of twenty 
pages it presents a beautifully lucid synopsis of that famous 
book. Father Gerrard sees clearly the true meaning of New- 
man, which so many have desired to see and have not seen. 


* Folia Fugitiva. Leaves from the Logbook of St. Erconwald’s Deanery. Edited by 
Rev. W. Colgan. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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In this country, doubtless, almost everybody who skims 
first the table of contents will turn over at once to the pages 
in which the Rev. Dr. Fortescue treats of ‘“‘ Americanism.” 
The writer, at the offset, announces that he aims not at prov- 
ing a thesis, but at telling a story, and, with a modesty which 
is by no means out of place, premises the observation that 
**one’s own view of a movement never matters much.” Amer- 
icanism is, or was, in Dr. Fortescue’s estimation, a well-defined 
movement which originated in this country and afterwards spread 
to France. When drawing his picture, he traces as the lead- 
ing features the attachment of “ Americanists” to their coun- 
try; their spirit of tolerance towards their non-Catholic fellow- 
countrymen; their unalterable convictions on the subject of 
Church and State; and their unquestioning attachment to 
Catholic faith. But he tells his readers, who would have placed 
him in an inextricable embarrassment if they had requested 
proof of the assertion, that “it is certain that in their books 
and sermons one does not find very much about dogma, and 
nothing at all about controversies concerning grace and free 
will.” The favorite text, we are told, is St. James i. 27. The 
controversies concerning grace and free will have, by general 
consent, ceased to be considered fruitful subjects for the pul- 
pit. If Dr. Fortescue had ever examined any large quantity 
of American sermons, say, the number of volumes of Five 
Minute Sermons, by the Paulists; or if he had ever attended 
one of our American Missions, whether to Catholics or to non- 
Catholics, he could not have been guilty of his statement con- 
cerning the absence of dogma in American sermons. 

Speaking of Father Hecker’s career, Dr. Fortescue writes 
that on leaving the Redemptorists Father Hecker returned to 
America and founded his congregation. Inadvertently he omits 
the all-important fact that, in doing so, Father Hecker was 
acting on the advice and with the cordial approbation of Pius 
IX. And when, pray, has Father Hecker spoken “slightingly 
of the vows”? 

Many other instances of incorrect statements and erro- 
neous interpretations of incidents and issues might be cited, 
And, although he records the protestations of our hierarchy 
that the Americanism condemned by the Zestem Benevolentia, 
had. no footing in this country, Dr. Fortescue conveys the im- 
pression that the contrary was the case. If he had sufficiently 
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pondered a fact which he notes—that “the movement, as long 
as it stayed in America, in spite of all opposition to it, was 
not in any way censured by the authority of the Church ”"— 
he would scarcely have described as one consistent, homoge- 
neous movement those indigenous American traits and tenden- 
cies which provoked no censure or stricture, and the exotic 
Americanist doctrines proscribed by Leo XIII. 

Referring to Americanism in France, Dr. Fortescue speaks 
of the return of “‘a number of anti-Christian, sometimes por- 
nographic, French writers to the Church; and he mentions four 
names only, Bourget, Bruneti¢re, Coppée, and Huysmans. But, 
he continues, the movement came to nothing, “and most of 
these writers went quietly back to their pornography, which, by 
the way, a good many had never dropped.” We acquit Dr. 
Fortescue of meaning to include among the deserters the writ- 
ers whom he names above. But the context is far from clear, 
and, as it stands, it involves a cruel injustice to the dead. 

It is only fair to observe that the imperfections of Dr. For- 
tescue’s history do not seem to be the offspring of prejudice; 
but result from the mistakes in perspective and interpretation 
into which one easily falls who, without first-hand, personal 
knowledge, undertakes to give a judicial account of a foreign 
affair, which, to be properly understood, must be viewed from 
within as well as from without. 


This prettily finished book,* which 

THE KING OF ROME. contains a biography of L’Aiglon, 

the son of Napoleon I. and Marie 

Louise, is rather an expression of the writer’s intense admira- 
tion for the first Napoleon and his ill-starred son than a serious 
contribution to history. It is chatty, gossipy in tone; speaks 
of the Little Corporal with the enthusiasm of a private of the 
Old Guard, and of the Duke de Reichstadt with the undis- 
criminating tenderness of a devoted nurse. Marie Louise, Met- 
ternich, and all who conspired to turn the son of Great Na- 
poleon, as the author calls his idol, into a German, are severely 
condemned. To the biography proper are added some chap- 
ters on related subjects—the Countess Camerata, a niece of 
Napoleon; Béranger’s Poem, “Les Deux Cousins, ou Lettre 


* The King of Rome. A Biography. By Victor Von Kubinyi. New York: The Knicker- 
bocker Press. 
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d’un Petit-Roi 4 un Petit-Prince ”;—and several tables of Bona- 
parte genealogy. The illustrations, of which there are about a 
dozen, are good. Among them are photogravures of the Em- 
press Eugenie, Maude Adams as Duke of Reichstadt in Ros- 
tand’s “‘ L’Aiglon,” and the Honorable Charles J. Bonaparte. 


The latest addition to the Inter- 
CHURCHES SEPARATED national Catholic Library is a well 
FROM ROME. executed translatlon of Mgr. Du- 
By Mgr. Duchesne. chesne’s study of the origin of the 
Church of England,* and of the 
various Eastern schismatic bodies that broke away from Rome 
in Byzantine times. The English Church is dismissed in one 
brief introductory chapter in which the Roman origin of British 
Christianity is made perfectly plain. If this chapter were omitted 
altogether the unity of the book would be greater; for it would 
then be aconcise study of one single phase of Church history— 
the separation of the Eastern Churches from Rome. With the 
details of this complicated subject at his fingers’ ends, and tak- 
ing care not to perplex his readers with a mass of unimportant 
details, nor to lose himself and them in the immense clouds of 
theological controversy that hang over the entire field of in- 
quiry, Mgr. Duchesne sets forth, clearly and concisely, the en- 
tire story of the first secessions, the subsequent subdivisions of 
the schisms, and the historical position of the Monophysites, the 
Greeks, the Illyrians, and the schismatic African Christians who 
sprang from the Christian missions south of the Roman Em- 
pire. Though the writer deals rather with origin than with 
present-day conditions, he imparts an actual interest to his 
treatment of the question by a temperate yet crushing criticism 
of the reply made by the Greek Patriarch, the Lord Anthimius, 
and his suffragans to the kindly advances made to them in the 
Encyclical, “ Preclara,” by his Holiness, Pope Leo XIII. 

In reviewing the causes of the great rupture between Rome 
and Constantinople, Mgr. Duchesne does not find that the 
methods and the spirit of those who had truth on their side 
were always without reproach. A little more moderation, a lit- 
tle more concern for charity and less for insisting on useless 
theological distinctions, or for imposing merely national prefer- 
ences, and the deplorable division might have been remedied. 


* The Churches Separated from Rome. By Mgr. L. Duchesne. Authorized Translation 
from the French by Arnold Harris Mathew. New York: Benziger Brothers.! 
VOL. LXXXVI.—53 
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He relates, as an example, the wise conduct of St. Athanasius 
after his return from exile in 362. 

Mgr. Duchesne does not discuss the probability of reunion 
nor the concessions that, towards this desirable consummation, 
might be made without any derogation from the principle of 
necessary centralization. But it is his wont to emphasize sig- 
nificant facts, and trust to the intelligence of his readers to 
draw their own inferences. 

While the serious student will ap- 
THE ORTHODOX EASTERN preciate the masterly precision and 
CHURCH. brevity with which Mgr. Duchesne 
By Fortescue. goes to the heart of his subject, 
the general reader will, probably, 
find that he is not sufficiently acquainted with the history of 
events to follow Mgr. Duchesne with full comprehension. And 
others will be disappointed at finding but little information on 
the present condition and position of what he knows vaguely 
as the Greek Church in the lands beyond the Adriatic, the Vis- 
tula. Another writer, the Rev. Dr. Fortescue, has met this 
popular demand with a work which, in its kind, is of no less 
conspicuous merit than that of Mgr. Duchesne. In Zhe Orthe- 
dox Eastern Church,* a large octavo of five hundred pages, Dr. 
Fortescue presents an ample history of the Eastern Schismatic 
Church, with a complete conspectus of the present position of 
the various bodies which now constitute it, or trace their origin 
to it. 

Dr. Fortescue is an accomplished narrator. His pleasing, 
lively, picturesque style makes interesting even the dreariest 
phases of the dreary wrangles which gave rise to the different 
loosely-jointed parts which now make up the Orthodox Church. 
Especially instructive are the sections in which he gives a de- 
tailed account of the actual religious and political situation and 
the diversities of ritual, existing among the fifteen or sixteen 
churches which are at present very inaccurately lumped up to- - 
gether by most Westerns under the designation of the Greek 
Church in Russia, and the nations of the Balkan peninsula. 

It will be surprising if Dr. Fortescue has not left himself 
open to some criticism as he has picked his way through this 
immense maze of age-long quarrels, racial and polemical, where 
much is obscure and a great deal more is presented in conflict- 


* The Orthodox Eastern Church. By Adrian Fortescue, Ph.D., D.D, London: Catholie 
Treth Society. 
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ing ways by the records of parties. There is no fear, however, 
that any adverse criticism will seriously detract from the solid 
worth of this remarkable work. The picture of the religious 
and political condition of the schism as it exists to-day, split 
up into bitterly hostile groups, with a Patriarch who is little 
but a name, while almost everywhere the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties are minions of the State, is a depressing one. The most 
sinister figure on the dark canvas is the Russian Government, 
which has reduced the Church within her boundaries to slavery, 
and, for political ends, assiduously foments religious dissension 
among the surrounding nationalities. Nobody knows this better 
than the Patriarch himself. Dr. Fortescue cites a long list of 
instances to prove his charges against the Czar and his govern- 
ment. As to the prospects of a reunion Dr. Fortescue is not 
hopeful. 


Is there any hope? Unhappily one cannot see any im- 
mediate prospect. -A schism always becomes stronger by 
mere inertia as the centuries pass ; things get settled down in 
that state, prejudices and jealousies fossilize into principles 
that seem too obvious to allow discussions, immediate antiqui- 
ty—the past that people know best because it is just behind 
them—is against reunion. 


The only glimmer of hope, we are told, is in the Uniates 
and in a small body of enlightened men, who, in Russia, are 
working, as far as one can work in Russia, to promote an awak- 
ening of their Church in the direction of the Roman Church. 


As a confirmation of his assertion that there is actually an 
awakening in Russia towards Roman Catholicism, Dr. Fortescue 
might point to a book which has just appeared in French— 
L’ Avenir de l’Eglise Russe.* The greater part of its contents 
first appeared about a twelvemonth ago, in the Revue Catholique 
des Eglises,in the form of letters from a Russian scholar to M. 
Chevalier, well known as the author of some notable studies on 
the Church of England. The writer of this volume enters into 
an analysis of Russian social and religious conditions, in order 
to interpret the psychologic characteristics of the people. The 
Russian people are, he maintains with striking argument, emi- 
nently religious, Christian, mystical. The history of the country 
leads him to the conviction that, if it has remained for nearly 
a thousand years in a state of isolation and passivity, this is 

* L' Avenir del’ Eglise Russe. Par Joseph Wilbois. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
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because God has destined it to exercise, in the future, an im- 
mense conservative influence towards strengthening Christianity 
in the imminent struggle against infidelity. The present sub- 
ordination of the Church to the State is, he seems to believe, 
an artificial and transient situation. Comparing Russian ortho- 
doxy with Roman Catholicism, he holds that they differ primar- 
ily in their conception of the Church. For the Russian, the 
Church is essentially and predominantly an invisible, spiritual 
unity, rather than a visible society—“ between Roman Catho- 
licism and Russian orthodoxy there is more than a religious 
difference, there is a social difference.” And, the Russian “is 
schismatic because he does not understand the term schism in 
the same sense as we do; if the Communion of the early ages 
is to be restored there must be first of all an agreement on the 
sense of the word Communion.” In conclusion M. Wilbois dis- 
cusses the question of reunion. Reunion, he says, is necessary 
to the future of Christianity; it is coming. But it will be es- 
tablished, not by the absorption of Russian orthodoxy into the 
Roman fold, but on the basis of a Communion in which East 
and West will agree without sacrificing their respective idiosyn- 


crasies. 
The tale of Zhe Sorceress of Rome* 


THE SORCERESS OF ROME. has its setting in the dark days of 
By Gallizier. the tenth century, and all who 

know the unhappier side of those 

times, the wars, the intrigues, the immoralities of secular and 
ecclesiastical history, may easily picture what a story an im- 
aginative writer, who dwells upon these characteristics, may 
make of the times. The author of the present book knows 
nothing of neutral tones—he lays on high, glaring colors from 
start to finish. Lurid, sensational, he is an inexact and poor 
historian, and an equallyfpoor novel writer. The volume is got- 
ten up gorgeously, with loud and varied illustrations. Fantastic, 
over-drawn, surfeited with the extreme and the erotic, the pro- 
duction was not worth the labor and research expended upon it. 


We are shortly to have an American Roads to Rome, such 
a book being in course of preparation by Miss Georgina Pell 
Curtis, 2919 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. It is on the 
same lines as the English book of the same name, wherein the 
story of their conversion is told by the converts themselves. 
* The Sorceress of Rome. By Nathan Gallizier. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
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Miss Curtis asks, through THE CATHOLIC WORLD, that all 
American converts, whether now at home or abroad, who are 
willing to submit their “story” to her, will please do so. 
The MS. must be in her hands before July 1, 1908. 


A new edition of Webster’s Dictionary, entitled Wedster’s 
Modern Dictionary—Intermediate School Edition,* will be found 
practical,. well-adapted for all intermediate grades, and useful 
for the general public. It is printed in good, clear type and 
contains useful supplementary matter. 


The latest text-book of the Isaac Pitman system of short- 
hand is a handy and valuable manual.t The lessons and new 
matter of this edition are presented in a brief way, and as 
thoroughly as the size of the volume will permit. It will rec- 
ommend itself to the student who wishes to gain a mastery 
of the system within a very short time. 


We have received from Fr. Pustet, New York, the Reper- 
torium Oratoris Sacri, a work consisting of four volumes and in- 
cluding outlines of six hundred sermons for all the Sundays and 
holydays of the ecclesiastical year, and for other special occa- 
sions. The work includes a wide range of moral and dogmatic 
sermons selected from well-known preachers and theologians of 
many nationalities. The sermons are arranged according to the 
chronology of the ecclesiastical year and the work contains an 
index of all subjects that are apt to present themselves to the 
preacher. We cordially recommend the volumes, and priests 
engaged in parish work will find them particularly useful and 
suggestive. 


Katharine A. O’Keeffe O’Mahoney is the author of an inter- 
esting volume, Famous Irish Women. Miss O’Mahoney goes back 
in her sketches as early as the days of pagan Ireland, and con- 
tinues through every century, even to the present day, including 
noted American women of Irish descent. The sketches are neces- 
sarily short, but are well done. The volume is published by the 
Lawrence Publishing Company, Lawrence, Mass. 


* Webster's Modern Dictionary of the English Language, Adapted for Intermediate Grades. 
Compiled by E. T. Roe, LL.B. Chicago,-Ill. : Laird & Lee. 

t Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. An Exposition of the Author’s System of Phonog- 
aphy, designed for use in Business Colleges, High Schools, and for Self-Instruction. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
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The Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times Publishing 
Company have issued a small but very practical work, consider- 
ing the purpose for which it was issued, entitled Latin Pro- 
nounced for Catholic Choirs, by the Rev. Edward J. Murphy. 
It will serve as a great help to choir masters who must deal 
with boys and men not acquainted with Latin. 


The Ave Maria Press, of Notre Dame, Ind., has republished, 
from the pages of the Ave Maria, Abbot Gasquet’s papers en- 
titled The Question of Anglican Ordinations. 


We have received from the Catholic Truth Society, of Lon- 
don, the Way of Truth, by the Rev. P. M. Northcote, O.S.M. 
The aim of the author is to prove the claims of the Catholic 
Church from the very Scripture which Protestants take as 
their spiritual guide; Rome’s Witness Against Anglican Orders, 
by Rev. Sidney F. Smith, S.J.; The Education Question in Eng- 
land, including six notable papers; Blaise Pascal, by Rev. G., 
O’Neill, S.J.; Pantheism, by William Matthews; Alleged Difii- 
culties in Holy Scripture, by M. N. 


a 


The Australian Catholic Truth Society, of Melbourne, has 
sent us the following pamphlets: St. Francis of Assisi and 
Mediaval Catholicism, by Rev. James O’Dwyer, S.J.; Religion 
and Amusements, by Ronald Stewart; Religion and Society, by 
Benjamin Hoare. 


A small, timely volume, useful in instructing children and, 
we may say, adults also, on the liturgical matters of Catholic 
practice, has been issued by the Wiltzius Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., entitled Zhe Ecclesiastical Year. 


en 


To any one who would wish to know the real value of the 
works of Marie Corelli, we recommend the booklet published 
by the Examiner Press, Bombay, India, entitled Zhe Writings 
of Marie Corelli, by S. Boswin, S.J. 


Acta et Dicta is a collection of historical data regarding the 
origin and growth of the Catholic Church in the Northwest, and 
is published by the St. Paul Catholic Historical Society, St. 
Paul, Minn. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (28 Dec.): The non possumus attitude of the Popes 
during the last thirty-seven years is defended in an 
article on ‘“‘The Pope and the Italian Government.” 

An interesting study on Venetian guilds and art is con- 
tributed. Fr. Thurston, S.J., digs out valuable informa- 
tion from old Anglo-Saxon chronicles regarding the 
origin of the Mass vestment. 

(4 Jan.): John J. Toohey, S.J., begins a series of articles 
on ‘“‘ Newman and Modernism.” This contribution is “‘to 
show that it (Newman’s teaching) accords in all essential 
particulars with Scholastic philosophy.” Quotations are 
also cited to prove Newman’s loyalty to the Holy See. 

“Literary Notes”? commends the attitude of the Duéd- 
lin Review toward the Encyclical, welcoming especially its 
“dignified reticence” in matters on which discussion is 
inopportune. An Anglican estimate of the Encyclical, 
sympathetic and commendatory, is quoted at Jength. 
M. Batiffol’s removal from the Rectorship of the Institute 
of Toulouse, it is insisted, was due not to pressure from 
Rome but from the bishops who direct the Institute. 
(11 Jan.): Fr. Toohey contends that Newman is not a 
‘* Newmanist ” in the sense that recent writers have con- 
structed, notably Bremond and Dimnet. Roman Cor- 
respondent announces that before long an important docu- 
ment will be published regulating discipline in the semi- 
naries of Italy. A correspondent, “ Theologus,” pro- 
tests against certain interpretations given to Newman’s 
words by the Dublin Review and La Croix. 

(18 Jan.): Fr. Toohey, S.J., aided by his brother author- 

ities on Newman, P. P. Fontaine and R. P. Schiffini, main- 

tains that the great Cardinal is not touched by the re- 
cent Syllabus, and denies his alleged connection with the 

Modernist doctrine of Immanence.——It is stated that 

M. Batiffol, till lately Rector of the Catholic Institute 

of Toulouse, will occupy the office of chaplain in a 

Parisian college. Who wrote the Encyclical? Fr. Bil- 

lot, S.J., asserts that he had no part in the construction 

of the document. H. Bremond contrasts Fr. Toohey’s 
estimate of Newman with the criticisms of W. G. Ward, 
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Manning, and various Jesuit authorities, all of whom con- 
demned Newman for his disregard of scholasticism. ‘‘ To 
attempt, as Fr. Toohey does, to transform Newman into 
a scholastic, is possible only for one who knows nothing 
about Newman or nothing about scholasticism.” 


The Month (Jan.): Reverend Geoffrey Bliss gives a critical analy- 


sis of the works of Francis Thompson, whom he desig- 
nates a ‘‘ Wizard of Musical Speech,’ and of Richard 
Crashaw, a “ poet’s poet.” Under the title “ Stipends 
for Masses,” Rev. Herbert Thurston gives the history 
and theology of the custom of giving money payment for 
Masses. ‘‘ The labourer is worthy of his meat.” The 
Mass is not purchased, neither is there any equation be- 
tween the intrinsic value of the Mass and the stipend 
given. That which is given is in acknowledgment of the 
priest’s services. Arthur J. O’Connor draws attention, 
in his article entitled “ Socialistic Movement in England,” 
to the present lamentable condition of the poor in Eng- 
land. Socialism, he says, is the most popular remedy 
offered for the present evil. This popular Socialism is 
neither “ Individualism” nor ‘ Collectivism,” but, as de- 
fined by Mr. Balfour, “The State is to take all the 
means of production into its own hands, that private en- 
terprise and private property are to come to an end, and 
all that private enterprise and private property carry with 
them.” The ideas which underlie this principle are grow- 
ing throughout Europe and America. The writer points 
out the causes of the growing tendency toward Social- 
ism. Rev. Thomas Wright, in his comparative study 
of Newman and Campion, points out the similarity of 
benefit which they derived from patristic literature. 











The Church Quarterly Review (Jan.): H. Egerton, in an article 


entitled “‘ Socialism and Reform,” subjects the basic con- 
ceptions of modern Socialism to a critical examination, 
and compares them with other conceptions which appear 
to him to point to a preferable mode of reform. He 
maintains that the fundamental philosophic and economic 
principles of present-day Socialism cannot be profitably 
used as instruments of reform. At the conclusion of 
a lengthy discussion of the relation between education 
and crime, W. G. E. Rees lays down the following prin- 
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ciples which cannot, he thinks, be lost sight of in any 
re-settlement of England’s educational system. ‘“ Reli- 
gious instruction must be welcomed as an integral part 
of the school training of English children. No apparatus 
of Sunday-Schools and supplement classes would be ade- 
quate to the task of building up national character on 
the only solid basis—that of religious truth. And the 
religious instruction thus welcomed and encouraged, must 
be freely given to their own belief by men and women 
to whom it presents itself as an organon of life and not 
as a system of drill.’ 

The Expository Times (Jan.): Rev. James Moffatt reviews Lepin’s 
L’ Origine du Quatrieme Evangile, which he regards as a 
satisfactory presentation of the external evidence sup- 
porting the conservative view of the origin and author- 
ship of St. John’s Gospel. Bishop Gore’s recent work, 
The New Theology and the Old Religion, receives an ex- 
tensive notice. It was written, the reviewer says, to show 
the advocates of the New Theology what the old reli- 
gion really is, for they have grossly misrepresented it. 
(Feb.): Mention is made in the ‘‘ Notes of Recent Ex- 
position” of a Fragment of an Uncanonical Gospel, edited 
by Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt, who discovered it last 
year at Oxyrhynchus. It is of value and interest espe- 
cially because of its bearing on the criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel. This number contains also a lengthy account 
of the various papyri recently discovered in Egypt. Ref- 
erence is made in this connection to Fr. Lagrange’s ar- 
ticle in the New York Review. 

The Crucible (28 Dec.): The editor states in an article, ‘‘ Catho- 
lic Women’s League,” the aims and progress of this so- 
ciety——-B. Anstice Baker proposes ‘‘A Society of 
Priests’ Housekeepers.” Frances Zanetti, in a paper, 
“ Helping Hands,” wishes to promote a “ Girls’ Mutual 
Aid Society” as a national work, and shows what has 
already been done by such societies in different localities. 

Margaret Fletcher, in an article, ‘The Catholic and 

the Feminist Movement,” discusses the question how the 

Woman’s Movement can be brought within the influence 

of the Church. She says that the Protestant attitude on 

’ marriage led on the Feminism Movement to agnosticism 
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and socialism, while the Catholic Church, by her moral 
and religious teaching, established and defended the true 
rights and privileges of woman. 

The Dublin Review (Jan.): The Encyclical ‘‘ Pascendi””—ac- 
ceptance of, and obedience to, this utterance of the Su- 
preme Authority. Some current misrepresentations are 
set right. Newman’s idea of dogmatic symbols is not 
condemned. The Encyclical can be properly interpreted 
only by those who understand how such documents are 
gotten up, namely, theological experts. “Letters of 
Queen Victoria,” reviewed by Rev. R. Hugh Benson. 
The letters show the versatility and the admirable char- 
acter of Queen Victoria. “A Reminiscence of Father 
Ignatius Ryder,” by Wilfrid Ward, brings to light many 
interesting incidents in the career of the great Oratorian. 

“The Roman Church down to the Neronian Persecu- 
tion,” by Rev. E. J. Bacehus. “Olden Faiths and 
New Philosophies,” by Rev. W. H. Kent, O.S.C., is a 
review of W. S. Lilly’s recent book Many Mansions. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Jan.): The opening article is a 
résumé of the leading events in Church circles during 
1907. The political measures effected by Catholics in 
different countries of Europe are mentioned, and a state- 
ment given of the Irish University Question as it stands 
at present. Rev. J. Kelleher endeavors to impress in- 
telligent men with a realization of the influence which 
their participation in civic and national politics will ex- 
ert. There are two classes of men to whom he espe- 
cially appeals. The one holds itself aloof because it con- 
siders all politics venal and corrupt; the other is entire- 
ly indifferent to the ethical aspect of public affairs. 
Every person entitled to vote is bound to exercise this 
privilege for promoting good government. The article 
closes with an apology for religion in politics. The So- 
cialist can go to any extreme he wishes in defence of 
his principles. But a howl is raised when a practical be- 
liever in Christianity champions his religious ideals. 
“The Continuity Theory ” is a refutation of the author- 
ities brought forward to support the assertion that the 
present Church of England is the same in doctrine and 
jurisdiction as the Church existing before the Conquest. 
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Historical facts are offered as proof that both the ancient 
British and the Anglo-Saxon Church of Augustine rec- 
ognized papal authority. The elucidation of the de- 
cree “‘Lamentabile Sane” is continued. The proposi- 
tions concerning the divinity of Christ, his knowledge, 
his resurrection, and our redemption, form the subject for 
the present paper. 

The Irish Educational Review (Jan.): We welcome a new mag- 
azine from the island of saints and scholars. Its field is 
exclusively educational. Professor E. J. McWeeney 
writes on “ Tuberculosis in our Schools.” By compara- 
tive figures, the death-rate from tubercolosis is shown to 
be greater among the school children of Ireland than 
those of England or Scotland. Means are suggested for 
fighting the evil. George Mansfield, D.L., offers a 
solution of the University Question.. Let Trinity College 
retain its autonomy and endowments. Change what is 
at present “The Royal University” into a residential 
college under the vocable of some Irish saint, make it 
self-governing and possessed of all its former privileges. 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, might be affiliated in 
this university scheme, thereby becoming the Catholic 
counterpart of the Divinity School of Trinity College. 
Norah Meade, Scholar R. U. I., in a paper on ‘ Wo- 
men in Universities,” advocates separate colleges for 
women, with common attendance with the men at the gen- 
eral lecture courses. 

Le Correspondant (25 Dec.): Mgr. Mignot maintains that the 
religion of the Old Testament is essentially supernatural. 
The Jewish idea of redemption, the final triumph of the 
Kingdom of God, it must be conceded, were partially, if 
not entirely, different from those of other religions. 
‘‘The Ports of France,” by A. Davin, deals with the pres- 
ent conditions of France’s foreign trade. Henry Bor- 
deaux contributes an analysis and appreciation of the 
works of Rudyard Kipling. ‘* A Charmer and Charm- 
ing” are the words-which Count de Lagréze employs 
to sum up the character of Oscar II., the late King of 
Sweden.——Jean Teincey relates the chief incidents in 
the romantic but tragic relations of Mrs. Fitzherbert and 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. 
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(10 Jan.): Lt. Colonel Rollin outlines a plan to be fol- 
lowed by the French attachés, so that the officers of the 
army may be kept in touch with the doings, the re- 
sources, and the plans of other nations. A. de Lap- 
parent contributes a short account of the life and work 
of Prof. Janssen, the illustrious astronomer whose recent 
death is so deeply deplored by all classes of French 
scientists. Henri Lammens contributes an article on 
the Germanization of the East. By facts and figures he 
proves that, in the commercial and scientific realms, 
Germany has an immense influence. Reform in China 
goes on, writes ‘‘ Avesnes”’; women are no longer to be 
practically enslaved; war is declared on opium; reform 
is promised and is actually taking place in the army; 
and constitutional government is only a matter of time. 
au Monde Catholique (Jan.): M. Saraéte, in ‘‘ Voix Cana- 
diennes,” makes many observations. He finds, in the 
words and deeds of Sir Wilfried Laurier, much to com- 
mend. In M. Laurier’s address, however, given recently 
at a banquet in Paris, M. Saraéte feels that to France poor 
justice is done. The editor publishes another letter on 
the “ Pretended Marriage of Bossuet.’”” The author of 
the letter shows the important witnesses of Voltaire to 
be unreliable, and proves by quotation from ‘“‘ Memoires 
de Legendre,” that M. Gaignet fixes upon conclusions 
that critical study does not warrant. 














Etudes (5 Jan.): The opening article discusses “The Church 


and Biblical Criticism.” The author considers the reasons 
why the Church refuses to sanction the methods of 
criticism once they have passed a certain point. H. 
Berchois writes on the ‘‘Spoliation of the Church in 
France.”———A paper on the “‘ Fragments of the Manu- 
script of Menander,” discovered by M. Gustave Lefebvre 
in Upper Egypt. 

(20 Jan.): M. Louis Baille has an exhaustive article on 
the philosophy of St. Thomas with reference to its re- 
cent recommendation by the Pope. H. Leroy con- 
tributes a suggestive paper on the movement for social 
work and the conditions that should attend it——An 
article on “Literary Forms and Christian Thought.” 

An interesting sketch of the late Pierre Janssen and Lord 
Kelvin. 
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Revue Bénédictine (Jan.): D. G. Morin discusses the discovery 
of the Dicta of Heriger on the Eucharist. His article 
consists of a review of the main points in the discovery 
and of an appreciation of the various theories concerning 
the authenticity of the work. D. U. Berliere concludes 
his catalogue of the scattered fragments in the papal -ar- 
chives of the fourteenth century. Paul 1V., in his réle 
as transformer of the Vatican palace, is the subject of an 
article by D. R. Ancel.——D. P. de Meester continues 
his ‘Study on Orthodox Theology.” His contribution 
in this number is confined to the presentation of the prin- 
cipal orthodox theories on the material world and man 
considered in his origin and nature. A hitherto unpub- 
lished commentary on the first 70 Psalms is here given 
to the public. 

La Revue Apologetique (Dec.): ‘‘The Divinity of Christ Re- 
vealed in the Synoptic Gospels ” is the thesis of G. La- 
housse, S.J. Jesus appears in the three Gospels as a 
legislator equal to God; he is supreme judge of the hu- 
man race, possessed of the power of forgiving sins, and 
an authority over the bodies and souls of men which 
knows no limit. The problem of faith and the fruits 
of belief are discussed by Pierre Guan, S.J. 

La Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (1 Jan.): M. Lepin subjects 
the allegorical interpretation of the Fourth Gospel to a 
sharp and minute examination in connection with the 
Lord’s walking en the water. Various slight differences 
between St. John’s narrative and that of the Synoptic 
Gospels furnish the author strong and, in his own judg- 
ment, conclusive arguments against the new theory. 
Mgr. Le Roy’s lecture, opening; the course in the ‘‘ His- 
tory of Religions in the Catholic Institute of Paris,” 
sketches the theories that attempt to account for the 
origin of religion; outlines the plan of study and fur- 
nishes a fairly large bibliography on the subject. H. 
Lesétre maintains the partial historicity of Job——R. 
Simeterre writes about the condemnation of the Aristo- 
telian and Thomistic philosophy in the thirteenth century 
to show that the facts in nowise countenance the already 
expressed belief that Modernism will yet find a home 
and a place of honor in Catholic theology. 
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(15 Jan.): L. Grandmaison treats of the development of 
Christian dogma. H. Ligeard begins a discussion of - 
the views held by Scholastic theologians from the thir- 
teenth to the eighteenth century on the relations between 
the natural and the supernatural. 

La Démocratie Chrétienne (8 Jan.): ‘‘The Causes or the Pre- 
liminaries of the Separation of Church and State,” by M. 
Paul Lepeyre, reviews the causes, the lessons, and results 
of the Separation in France. The French clergy have, 
for a long period, been partially divorced from the peo- 
ple. The rejuvenation of the Church will be brought 
about in France, as it has been in England, Germany, 
and other countries, by the formation of a democratic 
priesthood. A speech by M. Jean Lerolle at a meet- 
ing of the Association of Catholic Youth outlines in de- 
tail the reforms for which they stand. These are con- 
cerned with such questions as the integrity of the fam- 
ily, workmen’s organizations, etc. 

Revue des Questions Scientifiques (20 Jan.): ‘The Darwinian 
Elimination in Repression,” by M. A. v. d. Mensbrugghe, 
concerns itself with the refutation of the materialistic no- 
tion of the essential nature of crime and the penalties 
by which society sanctions its criminal laws. The writer 
points out the evil consequences of the denial of free will 
in the matter of responsibility and penal punishment. 
M. P. Duhem writes of Josiah Willard Gibbs, formerly 
of Yale, apropos of the publication of his Scientific Pa- 
pers. Along with a brief biographical sketch, the author 
discusses many of the mechanical theories put forth by 
this scientist.——R. P. Thirion, S.J., brings to a close 
his discussion of Pascal’s part in the discovery of the at- 

' mospheric pressure. Pascal has been credited with a more 
prominent part in this discovery than he really deserves. 

La Papauté et les Peuples (Dec.): A magazine devoted to the 
special defence of the papacy by means of an interna- 
tional review of such matters as bear mediately or im- 
mediately upon the Holy See. Contains the continu- 
ation of an international tribunal, quotations from authors 
of all types and countries, on the civil supremacy of the 
papacy in the Middle Ages, and in the juridical and philo- 
sophical services of the popes. An article on the op- 
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pression of Corea by Japan and the “ humiliating affront 
inflicted upon the Hague tribunal by Japan.” Un 
Diplomate writes of the Concordat agreed upon by the 
Holy See and Russia concerning the study of the Rus- 
sian language in the seminaries of Poland.—— Reports of 
correspondents in Germany, England, Belgium. Chron- 
icle of the court of Rome. Catalogues of pontifical 
nominations and of audiences granted by the Pope. 











La Civilta Cattolica (4 Jan.): The allocution pronounced by 


Pope Pius in the Consistory of 16 December is given in 
Latin and Italian. “The Jubilee Year of the Holy Fa- 
ther,” a commemorative article upon the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Pope Pius’ ordination to the priesthood. 
‘‘Theological Modernism,” a critical application of the 
philosophic principle of the Modernists to theology, with 
a view to showing the incompatibility of these princi- 
ples with Catholic theology. 

(18 Jan.): ‘ Historical Truth and Popular Culture,” an 
article protesting against that falsification of European 
history which ascribes to the Revolution of 1789 the 
origin of liberty, and to the Church during all the pre- 
ceding years the fostering of despotism. “Theolog- 
ical Modernism” is continued. 











Espana y América (1 Jan.): Father Juvencio Hospital, O.S.A., 


contributes a sketch of Buddhism as a religious system, 
to his series on the religions of China.———-The opening 
article of a proposed series, by Father S. Garcia, on 
Modernism, contrasts the rationalistic and the traditional 
Catholic conceptions of the nature and evolution of dog- 
ma, Father Candido de la Puente tells of what he 





declares to be a well-organized movement for the delib- . 


erate falsification of modern French history. - 

(15 Jan.): Father Meliton writes at length of a famous 
painter known as “The Greek.” He was a disciple of 
Titian and founder of the schoo] of Toledo, where he 
died in 1625. Felipe Robles discusses, from a philo- 
sophical standpoint, the essence and definition of a verb. 
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Current Events. 


The chief pre-occupation of those 
France. . who are interested in public events 
in France has been the state of 
affairs in Morocco and the changes which have been taking 
place. There, as in most of the other regions of the earth 
where one man is trying to control the doings of all the rest, the 
most perfect, if so it may be called, chaos exists. Abdul Aziz, 
hitherto the recognized Sultan, has been rejected by most of 
the tribes throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
after having been deposed in the capital itself. The ground 
for this deposition was, strange to say, the recognized demo- 
cratic principle that he no longer enjoyed the confidence of the 
people and had, therefore, no claim to be considered the ac- 
cepted ruler of the country. This was the judgment of the re- 
ligious authorities; it was accepted by the people dwelling in 
the capital; they accordingly formally proceeded to elect a new 
Sultan. Their choice fell upon Mulai Hafid, the brother of Abdul 
Aziz, who had already received the allegiance of a considerable 
number of the tribes in the South. The election made by the 
people of Fez has been accepted by most of the tribes even in 
the north, and so Abdul Aziz must be looked on, for the present 
at least, as merely an ex-Sultan, although still recognized by 
the Powers as the de jure ruler of the Moors, so far as it can 
be said that they have any ruler. For, besides Abdul Aziz 
and Mulai Hafid, there are two other claimants, to say nothing 
of Raisuli, the bandit, who still holds his own in the mountain 
fastnesses of northern Morocco, and has only just released 
from his clutches the Scotch Knight Sir Harry Maclean. The 
payment of an enormous ransom had been agreed upon for his 
release, as well as the giving up of a large number of the 
robber’s friends and associates; but such was the disturbed state 
of the country that it was for a long time impossible to carry the 
agreement into effect. The new Sultan, Mulai Hafid, proceeded 
at once to declare a religious war against all foreigners, but so 
little is the fervor of the Mahometans that even warfare in the 
name of religion, that lowest form of zeal, has so far failed to stir 
them into action. 
In view of the prolongation of the extremity of misery to 
which the prevailing anarchy subjects so many, it is impos- 
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sible not to feel indignant at the action of the potentate who, 
by his intervention, is its cause, or at least its occasion. The 
peaceful penetration of Morocco by France was prevented, and 
the decisions of the Congress at Algeciras now rule the situa- 
tion. The temptation to go beyond these decisions has been 
strong and there are foolish friends and astute enemies of 
France who would push on the French government to send 
troops into the interior and restore order by taking possession 
of the country. With great self-denial and good judgment all 
projects of this kind have been rejected, and strict adherence 
to the Act of Algeciras has been maintained and is to be 
maintained. On the other hand, the proposal of M. Jaurés and 
of the Socialists of whom he is the representative, which 
amounts to a complete abandonment of Morocco, has been 
negatived after a debate in the Chamber of Deputies in which, 
for the first time after his fall, M. Delcassé made a speech. 
To the present state of Europe, and to the existent relations of 
the various states one to another, M. Delcassé has been per- 
haps the most potent contributor. He conducted the negotia- 
tions which led to the Anglo-French entente and to the amic- 
able understanding which now exists with Italy; to the restora- 
tion, in short, of France to the position which she had lost 
since the war of 1870; and if she had had the courage to stand 
by him, when he was attacked by Germany, the situation in 
Morocco would be very different from what it is to-day. But 
in a great crisis France seems to be paralyzed, and as she 
was afraid in 1882 to co-operate with England in Egypt, so 
in 1905 she failed to stand by the man who had in recent 
years been of the greatest service to her. 

Ever since his fall M. Delcassé has kept silence and has care- 
fully avoided doing or saying anything calculated to embarrass 
his successors in office. The interpolation of M. Jaurés on the 
Moroccan policy of the government, however, made it incumbent 
upon him to give an exposition of the guiding principles of 
French foreign policy for the ten years during which he held 
office. This policy had as its result the destruction of the 
hegemony in European affairs of the Power most opposed to 
France. His fall had as its effect the placing of France in 
Morocco under the surveillance and control of other Powers. 
That he fell was due, he said, to the fact that his fellow-country- 
men had been deceived and had been led to believe that he 
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was leading them into war with Germany. There never was, 
he said, any real danger of a war, even if France had refused 
to take part in a Conference. That France did consent to take 
a part in the Conference was, he said, to be regretted. As, 
however, she had taken this course, she must, of course, loyal- 
ly fulfil its provisions. The present moment he declared to be 
serious, the real stake at issue being the future of France as a 
Great Power. Her chief danger lay in her own hesitancy. Her 
duty was to become stronger and stronger; ready, indeed, to dis- 
cuss all questions seriously, but at the same time maintaining 
the efficiency of her armies as also of her ententes and alliances, 

By a majority of 436 to 51 the Chamber expressed its con- 
fidence in the policy of the government. This policy consists 
in working under the Algeciras Act, protecting her subjects in 
Morocco, maintaining neutrality in its internal affairs, going 
‘neither to Fez nor to Marakesh.” On the other hand, any 
further nationalization than that introduced by the Act of 
Algeciras will be resisted. 

Were it not for Morocco there would be very little to say 
about France. This is undoubtedly a good sign, for a peace- 
ful, uneventful life, while bad for chroniclers, is good for na- 
tions. The Foreign Minister, M. Pichon, has paid a visit to 
Spain and people think, or at least say, that a definite agree- 
ment was made between the two countries. It seems certain 
that they are acting together more cordially than at first. No 
progress has been made in the social legislation which has been 
so often promised. A proposal, however, has been brought for- 
ward for electoral reform. Some two hundred members of the 
Chamber have formed a group for the adoption of the scrutin de 
liste and of the proportional representation of which Lord Court- 
ney of Penwith has been so long an advocate in England. The 
present system in force in France is what is called the scrutin 
d’arrandissement. By this system one member is elected for each 
of the 591 constituencies into which France is divided. In the 
scrutin de liste the voting would be by departments, and each 
voter would have as many votes as there are members to be 
elected for the department. Second ballots are necessary under 
certain conditions in both systems; the new proposals, however, 
do not involve second ballots. The numerical importance of 
each party will be ascertained by the counting of the votes 
respectively given for each party, and the seats will be divided 
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in proportion to the number of votes secured. The system 
of proportional representation has already been adopted in 
Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, and Argentina, and has for 
its main object the fairer representation to minorities. What 
right the 51 have to rule over the 49 has been and is an 
anxious question to many students of modern politics. Pro- 
portional representation solves this question by trying to take 
away this right. It remains to be seen whether or not its 
advocates will carry their point in France. In the event of 
their success it would, doubtless, have great influence over 
other countries. 
While in France discussions upon 
Germany. the best way of securing for each 
citizen a due share in the govern- 
ment are remote and academical, in Prussia the question has 
become very urgent and actual, and has led to a series of dis- 
turbances in the streets of Berlin. The Prussian franchise was 
described by Prince Bismarck as the most wretched of all 
electoral systems and seems to deserve the description. In 
each of the wards of every constituency the electorate is di- 
vided into three classes in accordance with the amount of their 
property as assessed. Let, for example, $300,000 represent 
the value of this property; then all who have property amount- 
ing to one-third of this sum form the first class, and these 
alone have the right to vote for its representatives. In some 
cases a single family or even one or two wealthy individuals 
form the class and send to the electoral college three repre- 
sentatives. The second class is made up in the same way of 
those whose property amounts to a second third of the total 
value. They are more numerous and less wealthy than are 
those who belong to the first class; but less numerous and 
more wealthy than those who make up the third class. Each 
of those classes sends three voters to the electoral college; 
this college, in turn, elects the Deputy of the ward to the 
Prussian Chamber. The result of this method is that in no 
case can the working classes elect a representative of their own 
interests to defend and explain their wants; they are entirely 
swamped by the richer classes. 
The situation is aggravated by the fact that the members 
of the Reichstag are elected by universal suffrage; the working- 
man, who is powerless in his own country, has a voice in the 
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government of the Empire of which his particular country is 
but a part. For some time back efforts have been made to 
secure a revision. In most of the other States of the Empire 
these efforts have been successful; Prussia remains unreformed, 
under the domination of one of the most selfish of oligarchies. 
Shortly after the opening of the session the Radicals brought 
forward a resolution in favor of the alteration of the Constitu- 
tion, so as to establish for the elections universal, equal, and 
direct suffrage with secrecy of the ballot and a redistribu- 
tion of the seats in accordance with the change of population. 
This proposal was met by Prince Biilow with a vague under- 
taking to consider a way of remedying some of the defects 
which he acknowledged to exist; he was not sure how it could 
be done; but he was sure that universal suffrage was not the 
way. The Prince seems to think that the small tradesman is 
the most trustworthy element of the nation, and indicated that 
any reform which he would promote would be for the purpose 
of increasing his influence. The firm foundation of the well- 
being of the nation had, however, not yet been found, and no 
immediate proposals on the part of the government were to be 
expected. 

The promoters of reform were naturally not satisfied with 
this answer, and not only on the day on which this debate 
took place, but on the following Sunday, demonstrations were 
made of discontent by large numbers of the working people. 
This is a new departure on the part of the Social Democrats ; 
hitherto they have deliberately rejected those methods. Of the 
wisdom of changing their plans they must themselves be the 
judges. The penalties in Prussia for breaches of order are se- 
vere, the policeman and still more the soldier are very sacred 
personages. In the recent demonstrations the police were able 
in the end to maintain order, and this without the help of the 
military. The present state of things remains quietly in pos- 
session. 

It is satisfactory to note that the movement for reform, of 
which the Radicals are the initiators, is supported by the Catho- 
lic party, not indeed in its entirety, but in its principal features. 
They voted for the proposals so far as they included universal 
direct and equal suffrage and the secret ballot, but did not sup- 
port the redistribution of seats. The Poles, too, supported the 
reform, on the ground that the nation, as a whole, would not 
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subject them to oppression; it was the classes and not the 
masses that were fond of persecution. The proposal was, how- 
ever, rejected. 

An attempt was made to raise the question in the Reich- 
stag; but Prince Bilow would not allow the question to be 
discussed, on the ground that it was exclusively the concern of 
Prussia, an internal question with which the Imperial Parliament 
had no power to deal. He could not, however, prevent the 
debate to which he would not listen. In this debate the vari- 
ous parties defined their attitude towards the desired reform. 
In particular the representative of the Catholic Centre declared 
that, in their opinion, a State which had adopted universal tax- 
ation, universal military service, universal compulsory education, 
could not in justice refuse universal suffrage. The Centre sup- 
ported the Social Democrats in their desire for a more ade- 
quate discussion of the question; but this was defeated by the 
united forces of all the other parties. The d/oc stands in the 
way. At the same time the raising of the question has put a 
severe strain upon it. The agitation for reform is spreading 
throughout Germany beyond the limits of Prussia; nor does it 
seem likely that, having gone so far, it can be suppressed; al- 
though it is a stronghold—one of the last—of autocratic power, 

The Prussian government is still urging on its plan for the 
expropriation of the Poles, although this project has been con- 
demned by the best opinion of Europe as a measure worthy 
only of medieval times. In the debate in the Upper Chamber 
of the Diet Cardinal Kopp, Prince-Bishop of Breslau, in reply 
to the attempt to justify it by reasons of state, declared that 
there were some great principles of justice which had obtained 
the acceptance of the civilized world, and that to infringe those 
principles, as was being done by this bill, was an affront to 
the conscience of humanity. Moreover, it was inexpedient, in- 
asmuch as it was playing into the hands of the party who 
wished to destroy all private property—the Social Democrats, 
The Cardinal’s condemnation has been re-echoed on other 
grounds and even in stronger terms, both by those who would 
sympathize with his standpoint and by those who would be 
opposed to it. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, M. Emile Ollivier, Count 
Tolstoy, Prof. Brentano, M. Maeterlinck, M. Seinkiewicz, have 
all felt it a duty to denounce this high-handed attack upon a 
cruelly wronged race. 
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But, although indignation may be felt at this new step, it 
will not cause surprise to any one who has paid attention to 
the treatment which has been meted out for a long time by 
Prussia to a quiet and law-abiding race. The present is but 
the most recent of a long series of desperate efforts to secure 
by force what fair competition has failed to obtain. When 
brought face to face, the Poles have always outmatched the 
Germans. Seeing this, Prince Bismarck introduced a coloniza- 
tion law which, with increasing degrees of stringency, has ever 
since formed the basis of Prussian policy in the Polish districts. 
Germans were assisted by the State in order that they might 
emigrate into Poland, estates of the Poles were bought and 
divided among these emigrants. Every means was used to de- 
stroy the Polish ideas of nationality; their language was dis- 
couraged in the schools and in public. Every Pole was for- 
bidden to set up a new dwelling on his own land. Immense 
sums of money were spent in support of these measures. 

But in spite of all, the Poles, like the Israelites of old, have 
grown stronger under oppression. The attempts to displace 
them have given them a cohesion such as never existed before. 
Their numbers have increased, and instead of having lost their 
own, not merely have they not become less numerous in their 
own country, but they have spread in large numbers into Sil- 
esia, and large colonies of them have migrated to the opposite 
side of Prussia—the Rhine Provinces. They have turned the 
Germans out of trades which they had previously monopolized 
and have secured possession of the best lands. In Poland the 
immigrating Germans have become isolated. This is the reason 
for which Prince Bilow has introduced the new law. He wishes 
by forced expropriation to save the Germans from being over- 
run; and by injustice he hopes to save the State. It is not 
the first time that such attempts have been made; nor have 
they always been frustrated. Let us hope that this attempt may 
prove disastrous to its authors. 

The Navy Bill involving, as already mentioned, a large in- 
crease in the number of ships to be built in each year, together 
with a proportionate addition to the annual expenditure, has 
passed its second reading in the Reichstag, the only opponents 
being the Social Demecrats. The Catholic Centre gave its sup- 
port to the measure. In fact, travelers in Germany affirm that 
the one subject upon which all Germans seem to be in perfect 
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agreement is the necessity of having a great navy, and that they 
are prepared to make sacrifices in order to secure this object. 
One result of the increase proposed by the government is that 
the British cabinet has definitely decided to construct at once 
the long-projected naval station at Rosyth, to the west of the 
North Sea; while Mr. Stead, that heretofore ardent advocate of 
disarmament, declares that it is now the duty of Great Britain 
to lay down two Dreadnoughts or Invincibles for each German 
one. The outcry raised against General Keim has induced him 
to resign the Presidency of the Navy League. What effect this 
wil] have upon its strength and efficiency it is too soon to judge. 

Meanwhile a new question has arisen which is greatly ex- 
ercising the mind of diplomatists. It is called the Northern 
Question, and it concerns the freedom of the Baltic. Rumors 
are about that it is the wish of the Emperor that this sea 
should be declared to be the private property of the powers 
situated upon its shores, and that other nations should be shut 
out. Such a project cannot, however, have been seriously made; 
the mere declaration of it would lead to war. The more pro- 
bable account is that, on the contrary, the object of the nego- 
tiations is that the status guo of the Baltic, as a mare liberum, 


should be guaranteed by Germany, Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. 


The internal questions which have 

Austria-Hungary. so long agitated Austria having 

at length been settled, it has now 

become possible to take more energetic action in foreign affairs. 
Macedonia lies at her doors, a region the whole of which, for 
the past few years, has been the scene of massacres innumer- 
able. Ten thousand murders in four years, it is said on good 
authority, have been committed with impunity, to say nothing 
of devastated villages, ruined industries, and the absence of 
any sense of security. It says little for modern progress and 
a great deal for long-standing selfishness that such a state of 
things, fully known and understood, as it has been, should be 
allowed to continue. Some efforts have been made to curb the 
Turkish power, but it is clear to all who are willing to see 
that, as long as that power continues to exist, no permanent 
settlement can be made. The agreement of Austria and Rus- 
sia to work together has only had the effect of prolonging the 
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agony. The new activity manifested by Austria may possibly 
break up the union between the two countries. Mutual rivalry 
may break out, and this may lead to more good being done 
than has been accomplished by their alliance. The proposal of 
Austria to develop her railway system, so that it may reach 
the AZgean and the Mediterranean has excited the keenest crit- 
icism in Russia, and may lead to open opposition to Austrian 
plans. 

The Hungarian government has as last found a way by 
which it hopes to defeat the obstructive tactics by which it 
has of late been harrassed. It has been a very difficult task, 
for it owes its own existence to the wholesale use of these same 
tactics. The bill for universal suffrage, so long expected, has 
not yet been introduced. To prepare it is, perhaps, a still more 
difficult task; for in the eyes of the government the supremacy 
of the Magyars must be maintained over “‘ the enemies of the 
nation,” as Count Apponyi styles the Croatians, Serbs, Rou- 

-manes, and Slovaks, who must all have seats and who are al- 
most as numerous as the Magyars. However, a new Ban has 
been appointed for Croatia, and various concessions have been 
made to appease the feelings which have been outraged by the 
attempt to over-ride their cherished aspirations. 


The third Duma still exists, but all 
Russia. parties agree that the masses of 

: the people have lost all interest 

in it. Its existence is recognized as being conditioned on a com- 
plete subservience to the government and on its being a docile 
instrument of its will. One or two changes have taken place 
in the ministry, a notorious reactionary having been appointed 
minister of Education. The position of M. Stolypin him- 
self is far from secure. Although he has become more and 
more autocratic, he is not altogether pleasing to the wielders 
of the real power. Meanwhile tyranny and oppression have 
full sway. The system of administrative exile for the punish- 
ment of political actions is in full activity. Men and women 
are being sent, at a moment’s notice, to the ice-bound regions 
of Siberia, so little food and clothing being given them that 
they are always on the verge of starvation. The need that 
reigns is so awful that it passes all powers of description. 
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The ministry of Signor Giolitti 

Italy. still remains in office. One no- 

‘table change, however, has taken 

place. Ever since the formation of the kingdom a military 
officer has always had the charge of the War Department; on 
the resignation, however, in December last a civilian has been 
appointed. For the first time the military forces are brought 
into subordination. The present position of the army is said 
to be critical. Frontier defence has been neglected. Sufficient 
recruits to fill the cadres cannot be found. Discipline is poor, 
dissatisfaction and unrest exist as well among the officers as 
the men. Officers criticize their superiors in magazines and 
newspapers. Modernism, in fact, has invaded the Italian army. 
Throughout the country too, and not merely in the army, 
widespread dissatisfaction is felt. The Socialists are gaining 
greater influence, reckless labor agitations are fomented, while 
the authority of the State is being defied by many revolution- 
ary anarchical groups. The assassin of King Humbert has been 
publicly glorified in the streets of Rome. The government is 
apathetic or sides with the most violent and least reasonable 


party. 


The awful crime which has been 

Portugal. committed in Portugal has made 

that kingdom the chief centre of 

interest for the past few weeks. No words, of course, can ex- 
press a sufficiently strong condemnation of the brutal deed, nor 
does it fall within the scope of these notes to describe it in 
detail. The events which take place in Portugal are, asa rule, 
so much outside of the movements to which the attention of 
the world is given, that a complete account of their sequence 
is difficult. No special correspondents are considered necessary 
to record them for the benefit of the students of current events. 
So far as we can learn, politics have for a long time been in a 
very bad way; both parties were equally corrupt; all the poli- 
ticians were self-seekers and known to be such. The public 
debt was increasing, the public finances in confusion, education 
neglected, and all the efforts which were made by the King 
and the few public-spirited men in the country were nullified 
and frustrated by an obstructive Cortes. The King, about nine 
- months ago, was persuaded by Senhor Franco, a man who was 
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seriously anxious for real reform, to entrust him with a tem- 
porary dictatorship to set aside the parliament and to govern 
by decree. The country acquiesced quietly enough for the time 
being, in the hopes of good results, and many real reforms 
seem to have been effected. But as time went on Senhor 
Franco’s methods became more drastic, and although a date 
had been fixed for the election of a new Parliament, newspapers 
were being more and more frequently suppressed, prominent 
politicians sent to prison, and a great number of malcontents 
arrested. Even municipal institutions were assailed, being taken 
over by commissions. On the very day of the murder judicial 
functions had, by decree, been given to the executive. In fact 
a feeling seems to have got abroad that the dictatorship was 
to be made permanent. This strengthened the hands of those 
who wished to establish a Republican form of government, and 
inflamed the passions of those who wished to destroy all gov- 
ernment. And so persons willing to commit the atrocious crime 
were found. 

The result has been the abolition of the dictatorship. A 
new sovereign has ascended the throne, called thereto by the 
constitution which he has sworn to observe and to cause to be 
observed. All parties have rallied round the youthfuljmonarch ; 
but an immediate change of ministers was demanded. Senhor 
Franco resigned and fled at once from the country. The new 
ministry, as an emergency measure, suspended all constitutional 
guarantees, and proclaimed martial law throughout the country. 
The next step which it took was a wiser one—it annulled all 
the decrees of the dictator by which the Press was controlled 
and those under which summary procedure was taken against 
political offences, and many of the political prisoners were at 
once released. The new King has declared in the clearest 
terms his purpose to remain ever faithful to the Constitution, 
and under no circumstances to have recourse to a dictatorship. 
A good lesson has been learned, but at an awful cost. 





THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ARDINAL LOGUE presided at the Dublin meeting of the Catholic Truth 
Society, when the following paper on Voices of Irish History was read 
‘by T. B. Cronin, a young literary light of great promise: 

The human mind never soars to such sublimity as when wrapped in the 
spell of many voices calling from the spaces of the past. The deeds and 
thoughts of other days never die. They live on as memories, and we accept 
them as our heirlooms, and veil them in the gauze of fancy, and raise them 
up above our heads and hail them as aspirations. If aland had nota long and 
shining line of memories to light it at its work, it would toil on in the gloom 
forever unillumined by wisdom, unrevered by time, and frowned upon by 
destiny. And this rare old land of ours is aland of memories. Spirits of 
epochs that are dead are under our crumbling gables and hovering over our 
broken shrines. And these memories all have voices. 

What message has our music for us? The old, old message of life and 
death—the life that filled the courtyard of Emania with snorting steeds; 
that welled up serene and beautiful in the cultured cloisters of Lismore; that 
shone in the harp and manuscript that glorified a hundred halls of Banba; 
and overflowed in the pining love that brought drown the sorrowed exile in- 
to the green graves of Gaul and of Spain. And the death which our music 
breathes of! Oh, in all the world there is no death like unto that of a once 
proud and powerful nation. Winding through every crevice of our civiliza~ 
tion, through music, song, and dance, through patriotism, virtue, and renown, 
through blood and tears and jubilation, is the passionate appeal of our ancient 
language for a lofty place in the thoughts of the men and women of to-day. 

What say the voices that rise so fast and thick upon each other’s tracks, 
out of the blood-strewn wastes and desert places of Erin’s story? Theyspeak 
of grand things that were and are to be. They say, too, that of all lands lay- 
ing under the great, all-seeing eye of heaven, there is no land so bright, so 
inspiring, or so true as this. They say, too, that each of us must toil on with 
our eyés forever fixed on the realization of a nation’s dreams. There isa 
legend which has come in the wake of these ever-crying voices from out the 
white soul of the ages, and it whispers that dark-haired Rosaleen shall reign 
again a queen when there is esteem of the olden language of the Gael. 


There was never a more intense Irishman on American soil than the first 
Bishop of Charleston, though his name, John England, might give a contrary 
impression. He was born at Cork on September 23, 1786, and died at Char- 
leston, on April 11, 1842. He has been called the light of the American 
hierarchy. His far-reaching intellect saw the imperfect organization of the 
American Church—its bishops far apart, and battling with poverty and count- 
less other difficulties. He wrote to his brother prelates, urging upon them 
the necessity of assembling and taking counsel for united action. He lived to 
see this cherished desire of his heart accomplished, and his solid and brilliant 
mind shed its rays of light and wisdom on the first Councils of Baltimore. 

There was no part of the Church in which his influence was not felt. 
He was constantly consulted by bishops, priests, and laymen from every part 
of the country. At Rome his influence in Church matters was very great. 
In compliance with the invitations of the bishops and priests of other States, 
this extraordinary man often went to herald the truths of the Church, or to 
appeal in behalf of the poor and afflictedin his own matchless style. In the 
summer of 1830 he lectured in Cincinnati Cathedral, and a writer of the 
time says that a new impulse was thus given tothe inquiry for religious truth. 
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Bishop England was the reviver of classical learning in South Carolin 
With the object of providing a clergy of his own for the diocese he opened 
at Charleston a classical school, in which aspirants to the ministry wer 
made teachers while they pursued their theological studies. ‘This school re 
ceived numerous scholars from the best families in the city, and yielded 
sufficient income to support the theological students while preparing for th 
priesthood. His great aim was to present the Catholic Church, her doctrine 
and practices, in all their truth and beauty and grandeur, before the Ameri 
can people. In his efforts to do this his labors, perhaps, have never been 
equalled by any other man. It was with this object he establishedthe United 
States Catholic Miscellany, in 1822. 

On his arrival in America he found the Church comparatively defense- 
less; but he soon rendered it a dangerous task to attack or villify the faith 
of his fathers. Many who ventured on this mode ot warfare were glad to 
retreat from the field before the crushing weapons of logic, erudition, ard 
eloquence with which he battled for his Church, his creed, and his people. 
He was the real founder of Catholic journalism in the United States. He 
saw that the Catholic religion was regarded with contempt; and to him fell 
the splendid work of changing the current of public opinion and of giving 
the Church a status in the Republic. He perceived at a glance the value of 
the press, and set about employing it. 

* * a 


Among the Southern poets of the Civil War period two are entitled to 
enduring fame. One was the Rev. A. J. Ryan; the other was James R. 
Randall. The death of Mr. Randall, which occurred January 14, will cause 
deep sorrow. He was imbued fuily with the spirit of the old South. He was 
in absolute accord with all its aspirations. He had been in touch with the 
men—soldiers and statesmen—who molded its destinies in the days that 
tried the souls of the strongest and most resolute. Inthe period following 
the civil strife Mr. Randall’s pen was devoted to the advancement of the 
South. He was loyal to the last—ever ready, and even eager, to render ser- 
vice to the people among whom his lot was cast. 

Mr. Randall was born in Baltimore, January 1, 1839. On his mother’s 
side he was descended from Rene Leblanc, the gentle notary in Longfellow’s 
Evangeline. He was educated at Georgetown University, traveled in South 
America, settled in New Orleans, and became a contributor to the Sunday 
Delta and professor of English literature at Poydras College. 

The account given in the De/ta of the invasion of Maryland by the Mas- 
sachusetts troops as they passed through Baltimore, April 19, 1861, so ex- 
cited Mr. Randall’s feelings that he could not sleep. He was anxious to do 
something that might cause his native State to join the Confederacy, and at 
midnight left his bed, and by candle light wrote Maryland, My Maryland. 
The metre is similar to James Clarence Mangan’s Karaman, O Karaman. 
He read it to his students next day and they praised itso highly that he sent 
it to the New Orleans De/ta. It was widely copied throughout America and 
Europe. Oliver Wendell Holmes said: My only regret is that I could not 
do for Massachusetts what Randall did for Maryland. 

A few days after the poem was written Miss Hetty Cary, of Baltimore, 
heard it declaimed by a friend and began singing it to the classic melody of 
Lauriger Horatius. Words and music were thus united in Mr. Randall’s 
native city, and from that time on it was sung in every Southern camp and in 
thousands of Southern homes. 

Mr. Randall wrote other poems and war ballads, among them The Lone 
Sentry, There’s Life in the Old Land Yet, and The Battle-Cry of the South. 
He never collected his poems in book form. In 1866 he married Miss Kath- 
erine Hammond, of Summer Hill, S.C. After the close of the Civil War 
Mr. Randall engaged in newspaper work, and for twenty years was editcrial 
writer on the Augusta Chronicle, and later Editor-in-Chief of the New Orleans 
Morning Star. He was an exemplary Catholic. M. C. M. 








